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THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


Tuis article is in response to a request from my old friend, the Editor 
of ‘‘The Westminster Review,’’ who has asked me to write an article 
in reply to the articles on the proposed tunnel by the Military corres- 
pondent of ‘‘The Times.’’ They were excellent and suggestive 
articles, and I do not feel competent to take up the cudgels against 
a specialist of such eminence. If I write, it is as a ‘‘man in the 
street,’’ one of the electorate who seek to obtain enlightenment 
rather than to give it, who wish to put a few questions rather than 
to answer them, and whe would be loth to see a question stunted 
merely for want of having been sufficiently examined. 


Six years ago any mention of the Channel Tunnel to a responsible 
British politician or administrator, civil or military, had to be coupled 
with a smile as a warning that the speaker was talking in his light 
vein. The subject was outside the scope of practical considerations. 
Economic advantages might or might not result from the construc- 
tion of the Tunnel, but the military aspect of the question was sup- 
posed to have been carefully examined by competent experts, and the 
project was as dead as expert opinion could make it. That the 
British public and civilian politicians now go the length of listening 
with attention to both sides of the question, to the advocates of the 
economic advantages which might result from the Tunnel, as well as 
to the military strategists who are opposed to it, is a sign that that 
truly practical and almost invariably wise entity, the majority of the 
electorate of these Islands, is willing to reconsider the matter. Any- 
body who has had intimate experience of the working of public 
Opinion in industrial England and Scotland knows the danger of 
hurrying it to a decision. In the industrial districts of both kingdoms 
the electorate possesses a highly developed sense of its own responsi- 
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bility. Good arguments in newspaper ‘‘leaders’’ and political lectures 
no doubt affect its judgment in the long run, but the strong common 
sense of the average Englishman and Scotsman warns him against 
the cleverness of the advocate, however lofty his cause. Still For- 
teresse qui parle, femme qui écoute, etc.! To begin to listen is to 
begin at any rate to weigh pros and cons. This is a long step forward, 
and French observers must not think, if the pending Bill on the 
subject is not adopted or if public opinion shows no particular enthu- 
siasm, that the question is shelved, as it was in 1884, when the then 
Bill was thrown out by a majority of 222 against 84, and in 1888, 
when another was negatived by a majority of 307 against 165. Even 
if the majority, if any, against the present Bill were larger than in 
1884 and 1888, it might only mean that the promoters of the Bill 
had acted with too much precipitation in bringing it forward before 
all the considerations for and against the Tunnel had been laid before 
provincial opinion. The circumstances which actuated Parliament 
in 1884 and 1888 are very different from those which prevail to-day. 
Irance, in 1884, was at the height of her colonial fever, and the 
Republic had still powerful dynastic rivals, in 1885 the monarchists 
polled 45% of the members of the House of Deputies, in 1886 Bou- 
langism started on its noisy career which lasted into 1889. Since 
then all dynastic claimants have died out, democracy has asserted its 
supremacy, the Republican form of government has become a 
fixture, the Russian alliance, which seemed ancipitis usus, has lost a 
part of its significance, the entente with France has enabled us to 
settle all our outstanding matters of difference with that 
country, and the growth of new naval Powers has _ shifted 
the factors in the European balance and thrown Great Britain 
and France into the same pan. For as long hence as we shall live to 
see, these two countries seem destined to have a common foreign 
policy, viz., the preservation of peaceful relations with all other coun- 
tries, and a common domestic object in connection with that policy, 
the reduction of expenditure on military and naval armaments. 


The use which might have been made of the Tunnel as things 
were in 1884 and 1888, to the detriment of Great Britain, may now be 
argued to be as a strong recommendation in its favour. That two 
united Powers should be able in an emergency to help each other is 
obviously an increase of their powers of resistance, and ought to tend 
to calm public anxiety about the national defences, to give confidence 
to trade and industry and to promote a certain division of labour, 
permitting a gradual reduction of military and naval expenditure. 


If the entente were merely a matter of sentiment, there might be 
some apprehension as to its possible duration, but as it is based on 
the most enduring of considerations, a growing common interest, there 
is no reason why so long as that common interest continues, the 
entente should not continue and, indeed, grow as that interest grows. 
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France supplies Great Britain with a large and increasing share 
of her food-supply, and France has legitimate and intelligible reasons 
for wishing to continue to be her fournisseur. The Tunnel would be 
a means of increasing this traffic, which raises a side issue of no 
little importance, and this leads up to another consideration connect- 
ing the Tunnel with the great current question of the national food 
supply. 

If the circumstances of 1884 and 1888 are different from those 
of to-day, the national anxiety as to the command of the Ocean routes 
over which we obtain our food supply has also undergone change in 
becoming more intense., Moreover, the preservation of our naval 
supremacy has grown in costliness out of all proportion to the increase 
of our national prosperity and the rivalry of other nations in naval 
armament, and the fear of possible combinations against us forces 
Great Britain to increase her armaments to meet emergencies almost 
ridiculously remote. If it were possible to ensure the deriving of any 
considerable portion of the food of the nation from France, rivalry 
in naval equipment by other nations would probably lose much of its 
alarming character. 

The question of whether the Tunnel should or should not be built 
thus involves alternative considerations, a balancing of advantages 
against disadvantages, and a careful examination not only of possi- 
bilities of invasion, but also of its possible adding to our capabilities 
for defence. It has also to be examined in connection with the 
national food supply, and even the question of travelling convenience 
is not to be omitted from among the matters which should be put 
into the scales in the estimation of these advantages and disad- 
vantages. 

The danger of a surprise landing of foreign troops in England 
seems to me as if it had been treated too vaguely. Probably other 
“men in the street’? would be glad, like myself, to see this part of 
the subject worked out in detail and with all the precision we ‘‘men 
in the street’’ take it for granted, such matters are dealt with in our 
official expert departments. That surprises are possible we ’’men 
in the street’’ quite believe. For instance, I doubt whether in 1898 
the Gibraltar authorities at the time of the Fashoda incident even 
caught a glimpse of the French Mediterranean fleet passing the rock 
at dead of night, with lights extinguished, and even whether if that 
fleet had arrived off Cherbourg in a fog whether we should have been 
much the wiser. Seventy-five millions of francs were spent on that 
occasion in massing troops at the Channel ports without even a news- 
paper correspondent reporting it. But surely if a surprise were 
contemplated the organiser of it would not choose a busy highway 
of commerce for an act dependent on carefully-laid secret operations, 
and all of which could be rendered abortive by three feet of water on 
the rails! 
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As regards International Law, no infringement of the rule of the 
freedom of the High Sea is involved, and the analogies all exclude any 
objection of the part of the non-riparian states. A Channel bridge 
would, of course, interfere with the safety of traffic, and a Channel 
ferry-boat, if of very large dimensions crossing the straits at right 
angles might also affect the safety of a narrow and busy channel. 

In conclusion, the examination of the subject has not yet reached 
a stage at which those whose minds are open can form a definite 
opinion. There can be no two views as to the gravity of the subject, 
but it is to be hoped that the gravity of possible advantages will be 
as carefully considered as that of possible disadvantages. 


THomaAs BARCLAY. 


























CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE. 


THERE is no parallel in English history by which one can illustrate 
the position of affairs in France. Attempts have been made, I know, 
to liken it to that which existed at the Reformation, or even, feebly 
enough, to that which has arisen from the moribund Education Bill. 
But the plain fact is, that nothing like, nor even akin to, the situation 
in France has ever obtained in England. Nor is there any excuse for 
those polemists who have played with the word ‘‘disestablishment,’’ 
as though it bore a similar meaning in both countries. 

A parallel, somewhat aberrant, it is true, might be found in French 
history. Conditioned by the difference in time, by that between a 
despot seeking to free his own hands and a nation fighting for its 
chosen form of expression, there is much in the struggle of Louis 
XIV. against papal domination that is being repeated to-day. For 
English readers, however, there would not be much use in labouring 
precedents. They want to understand what is happening now, not 
what happened three hundred years ago, and for that there is no need 
to exceed the limits of living memory. 

It is, however, necessary to go back at least for thirty-six years, 
to the time of the Franco-Prussian War, if we are to disentangle the 
accusations and contradictions of the day and approach the problem 
with any real chance of understanding it. If we do so, we shall 
find that the present deadlock is not the outcome of any anti-Christian, 
or even anti-Catholic, feeling on the part of the French Government 
or any important part of the French people, but the inevitable outcome 
of two historic forces—the claim of the papacy that the Church in 
France is that of Rome and free of French law, the claim of the State 
that the Church in France is but a department of French activity and 
subject as such to national control. Another phase, in short, of the 
quarrel that has convulsed Christendom for centuries. 


When France fell to pieces, during the Franco-Prussian War, the 
Church was the sole organisation left unshaken. Army, adminis- 
tration, the whole Governmental machine, had been shattered and 
torn into fragments, but the Church was stronger than ever. For 
one thing, because of the proclamation and acceptance of Papal 
Infallibility a few months before, and for another because of the 
confusion amid which she moved. After the 18th of July, 1870, the 
Pope stood isolated and supreme, his power no longer tempered by 
that of the princes of the Church, a bishop no more able to stand 
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against him than a begging friar. Of the great Catholic Powers, 
Italy alone replied to the claim of spiritual supremacy, by destroying 
the temporal power. Spain accepted it fully, is paying to-day for 
having done so, and will pay more dearly to-morrow. Austria took 
her own confused way, and France had her hands full with other 
things. 

The triumph of Ultramontanism, after a struggle which had lasted 
for centuries, going back to the Isidorian Decretals and beyond, 
meant much to the newly-formed Republic. It meant that France 
was occupied by a foreign army, which could not be bought out as 
that of Germany had been. The episcopate in France was hence- 
forth Roman, with no room in its ranks for a Hinemar of Reims, 
for a William of Paris, nor even for a Bossuet. From the highest 
to the lowest, every member of the hierarchy could only think and 
act as a Frenchman so far as the policy of the Church allowed, and 
the policy of the Church must be that of Rome, of the Pope and his 
camarilla. 

At every turn of the road towards complete self-government, the 
French people were to find the Church as an enemy, more or less 
masked ; to do it justice, less often masked than not. Had it covered 
its movements a little more carefully, chosen its tools and stalking- 
horses with a little more skill and foresight, it is impossible to say 
how long the hold of Rome upon France—‘‘ eldest daughter of the 
Church ’’ and proud of the title in spite of everything—might not 
have lasted. As it is, over thirty years of ambuscades, of mine 
and pitfall, of open fight, have been necessary before France could be 
aroused to assert herself, to recognise the real extent of her danger, 
and set out in earnest to eradicate it. Even now, if the Pope or his 
advisers would but accept the silver bridges that everyone is ready 
to build for them, a working arrangement could be come to. But as 
Rome was, so Rome is, and ever willbe. And the 14th of July, 1780, 
is less evil in her memory than the 7th of July, 1438, the day of the 
Pragmatic Sanction, in which the rights of the Gallican Church were 
asserted in opposition to the usurpations of the Pope. 


But to return to 1870. The Church was well-nigh all-powerful, 
would have been so beyond question had not Papal Infallibility been 
too new for the Pope to trust his weapons. To a lesser degree he 
suffered in the same way as the Republicans, from being forced to 
work through men who had been trained and formed under another 
system. But he was the quicker to get his team in hand, and ‘n 
1873 could score his first goal. Even before that he had scored a 
try. In the midst of the crisis through which France was passing, 
while the National Assembly was straining every nerve to bring 
order out of confusion, to pay out the Prussians, reorganise the army, 
patch up the administration, obtain a qualified obedience—fidelity was 
too much to hope for—from the servants of the nation, the bishops 
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demanded the restoration of the temporal power, and were only 
out-manceuvred by M. Thiers, who dodged and evaded the crucial 
vote. The 24th of May, 1873, was a sweeping victory for the 
Church ; which made one mistake, however, and that a fatal one ; 
for MacMahon was an honest man, and a soldier before all. 

The Church held everything in her hand, and the Church was 
Rome. That is the refrain that recurs incessantly. The strife is not 
and never has been against religion in itself, nor even against Catho- 
licism, but against the domination of Rome. In the Budget for 1873 
the Church figured for 49,000,000 fcs., as against 36,000,000 fes. 
for education ; from the local taxation of the departments and the 
communes she received 31,000,000 fecs. Her part of the national 
revenues for that year, therefore, was eighty millions of francs, and 
the amount was rising year by year. Public education was entirely 
under her thumb ; the Conseil Supérieur was formed of bishops and 
archbishops, and on every Conseil Départemental they were in the 
majority. Teachers were appointed and dismissed on their merits as 
Churchmen. Armed with the law of 1850, the notorious Loi Falloux, 
every village priest could supervise the teaching in his school, and 
see that religious instruction came before all else. The priest was 
everywhere, in control of the Assistance Publique, the hospitals and 
infirmaries, the prisons, the barracks, on every man-of-war. The 
army was at his beck and call, to fill out his processions, lend him 
guns and flags for his fétes, to consult him as to promotion, even 
as to the amount and quality of the obedience to be rendered to the 
civil powers. 

Behind the acknowledged receipts of the Church and its open 
activities, was the vast army of the monastic orders, with their 
revenues, their palaces and fortresses, their estates, their farms, 
their manufacturies and workshops. _ Richer, stronger, more numer- 
ous than they had ever been in their palmiest days, they maintained 
their spokesmen in Parliament, their apologists and bravoes on the 
press, and stood ready to support anyone and everyone who 
threatened the Republic. Their property was tax-[ree, their members 
and their acolytes exempt from conscription. | While the body of 
the nation bent under the terrible load of reconstruction, of renewing 
its plant and stock, of rebuilding its balance, after the destruction 
and waste of the war, they stood aside, intent on their own strength, 
taking advantage of every opportunity to add to their possessions or 
their privileges, and rendering as little as possible in return. 

The most pressing danger to the Republic lay in the clerical 
monopoly of public education. For France to recover her national 
life, to be able to look forward to a stable administration, it was 
absolutely necessary to take the elementary school out of the hands 
of the priest, the University out of those of the episcopate. This 
‘could not- be done at once, but by 1879 it was possible for Jules 
Ferry to carry his Bill for the reorganisation of the Conseil Supérieur 
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de l’Enseignement Public and the Conseils Académiques. This 
eliminated the clerical element introduced by the Loi Falloux. The 
appointment and promotion of tutors and professors at the Univer- 
sities, of teachers in the schools, was restored to the State. Students 
in ‘‘free’’ colleges must henceforth take their degrees at the hands 
of the State, and the right of opening, managing, or teaching, in 
a ‘‘free’’ school was taken away from all members of an unauthorised 
body. It was Jules Ferry again who brought about the law of 1882, 
laicising elementary education, and making it free as well as com- 
pulsory. 

From this reform dates the steady growth of the Republican vote, 
accompanied by an increasing cult of the open air. The spread of 
manly games and exercises among schoolboys and students has 
paralleled and illustrated their emancipation from monkish rule and 
method, their growing desire and aptitude for independence, their 
belief in and reliance on themselves. Year by year the recruits who 
come up for the army mark an advance upon their predecessors, and 
year by year as they pass from the ranks to the people they vote more 
and more as they think, and less and less as anyone bids them. That 
they have lost much may be true, but they have gained themselves. 


I have taken this question of education out of its order of date, 
for the sake of its importance in understanding things as they are. 
We must now turn back to May 1877 for a typical instance of the 
interference of Rome in French politics, and a crucial episode in the 
fight we are following. 

The Italian Parliament had passed a law regulating certain clerical 
abuses, and roused the Vatican to anger. The Pope denounced the 
law of mortmain and the laicisation of public education as persecutions 
of the Church, and ordered the episcopate everywhere to bring pres- 
sure to bear on their respective Governments in favour of his injured 
power. Acting under his instructions, the French bishops laid their 
charges (mandements) before the Government. The Bishop of Nimes 
announced that ‘‘the temporal power of the Pope will arise again after 
earthquakes in which many armies and several crowns may be 
swallowed up.’’ The Bishop of Nevers wrote to Marshal MacMahon 
begging him ‘‘to link up again the ancient chain of the traditions of 
our France,’’ and to ‘‘resume his place as the eldest son of the 
Church.’’ A copy of this letter was sent to every mayor throughout 
the diocese of Nevers, with a demand for his official aid in the move- 
ment organised by the bishops. The agitation was carried into 
Parliament by the Clericals and Royalists, who were beaten after a 
fierce debate, ending in a vote which declared that ‘‘the Ultramontane 
manifestations, of which the repetition may endanger the internal 
and external security of the country, constitute a flagrant violation of 
the rights of the State,’’ and called upon the Government to ‘‘repress 
this anti-patriotic movement by all the legal means in its power.”’ 
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Up to this time, any attack upon the Concordat had come from 
the side of the Church; in this debate it was plainly stated by the 
Republicans that they would henceforth accept and respect the 
Concordat only in so far as it was recognised to be a bilateral contract, 
binding upon the Church to the same extent as upon the State. The 
answer of the Church was its part in the Boulangist movement. 


Another crucial point in the relations of Church and State was 
reached on the 11th and 12th of December, 1891, in the debate 
provoked by the manifestation of the French Pilgrims at Rome in 
honour of ‘‘the Pope-King.’’ For the last time, the Church could 
provoke an open conflict in the hope of victory, but after two days 
of fierce discussion the Chamber voted by 243 to 223 that the 
Government should use all the powers it possessed, and all that it 
might find necessary to demand from Parliament, in defence of the 
public peace. It was during this debate that the threat of separation 
was made use of. Speaking of the claim that the Church in the 
persons of the bishops and archbishops stood above the law, the 
Prime Minister, M. de Freycinet, said that the claim was preposterous 
(renversante) : ‘‘The bishops, I imagine, are French citizens. If they 
cannot accept the existing laws, why do they seek to be bishops? We 
desire to live in peace, but not at the price of being dupes. The 
present Ministry does not regard itself as having received a mandate 
from the country to bring about the separation of Church and State, 
nor even to prepare for it. But we have received a mandate to defend 
the State, and if Separation should result from the agitation that has 
been started, the responsibility will lie with its authors, and not 
with us.’’ 

The majority was a small one, but real, composed in large part of 
men who voted from a stern sense of duty, ‘‘with death in their 
hearts,’’ as one of them said. It was not in any sense a Radical 
majority, for the Extreme Left gave fifty-three votes to the Oppos- 
ition. It meant that the country was tired of the Ultramontane 
agitation, that the average man, the solid middle-minded person, 
though no enemy of the Church in itself, was ready to fight Rome for 
national quiet, and that, however much he hesitated and temporised, 
he would fight hard if forced to do so. 


We need but recall in passing how the Church acted throughout 
the Dreyfus affair and the Nationalist conspiracy. It was the revela- 
tions arising from these, however, that produced the Associations 
Law of 1go1, the provisions of which must be fresh to all memories. 


Here, again, if it had not been for Ultramontanism, the Church 
might have remained unscathed. But to the Vatican, the salient 
fact was not that the bishops and monastic orders by accepting and 
applying the Law would recognise the supremacy of the State, but 
that in doing so they would be taking a first step on the road that 
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might one day lead them to denying the supremacy of the Pope. The 
spectre of Gallicanism stood in the path, if not that of the Council 
of Basle and the anti-pope of Avignon. Hence the resistance that 
ensued, the fighting over the inventories, the attempt to procure a show 
of Russian intervention, the collective letter of seventy-two bishops 
and archbishops, and all the rest of it. Had the Vatican allowed, 
there was hardly a bishop or priest, excepting the Jesuits, who would 
not have accepted the Law and all its consequences. 


Rome forbade, however, and the result was the Law of 1905, 
finally deciding the separation of Church and State, and relegating 
the Catholic Church to the position contentedly occupied by every 
other communion in the country. Again and once more, in a more 
dangerous form than ever, that of congregationalism, Rome saw 
Gallicanism behind the new Law. If any parish might form itself 
into an association for the practise of its rites and the defence of its 
belief, what other control than a moral one would remain to the 
Vatican? And Rome has never been satisfied to rely upon moral 
suasion. 

The episcopate, or at least the vast majority thereof, and prac- 
tically the whole of the parochial clergy, accepted the Law; with 
regret, perhaps, but with no open expression of discontent. It was 
fully understood by both bishop and priest that the associations 
cultuelles had been invented for the express purpose of safeguarding 
the rights of the Church, in so far as these were reconcileable with 
the safety of the State. And right throughout France, they began to 
organise themselves, when Rome intervened once more. Behind the 
Encyclical of August roth, 1906, stands the Syllabus of December 
Sth, 1864, of which it forms the development and application to the 
controversy of the day: ‘‘Accursed be he who shall say that the 
ecclesiastical power should not exercise its power without permission 
and assent of the State; that the Church has no right to employ 
force, or that she possesses no temporal power ; that in case of a legal 
conflict between the Church and the State it is the civil law that 
should prevail ; that the Church should be separated from the Church 
and the Church from the State ; that the Pope can or should reconcile 
himself to and compound with progress, Liberalism, and modern 
civilisation. ”’ 

Hildebrand himself, nine hundred years ago, could have made no 
stouter claim to a universal theocracy centred in Rome, but France, 
though she be ‘‘the eldest daughter of the Church,”’ is now an emanci- 
pated female. A fact of which the elections of May last should have 
advised the Vatican—would have done so, but for the Jesuits and the 
monks who have closed round the Pope and hold him prisoner of his 


ignorance. 
Forced against their will to apply the Law, and anxious above 
all things that there should be no cry of persecution plausible enough 
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to catch the ear of the average voter, the Government hastily drew 
up a supplementary Law to protect the Church against reprisals, to be 
feared wherever the priest had come into conflict with the muni- 
cipality. So that, although all the buildings hitherto lent to the 
Church revert to the State or to the township, the churches with their 
furniture, decorations, and sacramental appliances, are freely and 
fully at the disposal of the Church, and the liberty of public worship 
is absulutely maintained. 

The present fight, then, as has already been said, is not an atheistic 
one against religion, nor even against Catholicism. It may have 
been, and almost certainly was, awaited by freethinkers with eager- 
ness, but it has been provided for them by the Vatican and by nobody 
else. And they have played, as they will continue to play, a very 
small if active part in it. Rome, by her steadfast refusal of peace, 
her relentless attacks upon the civil power, her constant insolent 
intrusion upon matters of national administration and national 
defence, has roused the vast indifferent mass to protect itself and its 
business from foreign interference. The fight is that which was 
fought to a finish by England, safe behind her sea-frontier, some 
hundreds of years ago, and now that she is strong enough to face it, 
must be fought to a finish by France. Spain will take her turn 
to-morrow, and the United States—paradoxical as it may sound—the 
day after. The arrogant claim that priest and monk and bishop 
shall stand apart, above and beyond the common law, with more than 
a citizen’s privileges and none of his responsibilities, that the Church 
shall exist as a foreign body within the State, entitled to protection 
and support but rendering no allegiance in return, must in the long 
run be met and answered by every people desirous of preserving its 
corporate existence and possessing its soul alive. 


H. HAatiipay SPARLING. 











THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION. 


THE House of Commons will sooner or later have to return to the 
difficult and thankless task of revising the educational system of the 
country, and it will have to do this under the circumstances created 
by the unfortunate events of last year. There are some political 
questions with respect to which the Evangelical counsel has a clear 
and very noteworthy relevance : ‘‘Agree with thine adversary quickly 
whiles thou art in the way with him, lest haply the adversary deliver 
thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou 
be cast into prison.’’ In plain terms, there is a psychological 
moment at which negotiation is possible; lose that moment, and 
there is nothing for it but hostility, with all the unpleasant conse- 
quences which may follow therefrom. It is very difficult not to 
think that such a moment in the long controversy between the 
Churches and the State on the subject of elementary schools had 
arrived, when the most powerful and democratic Government of our 
generation produced the Education Bill, which now rests in the 
crowded dust-bin of abortive legislative efforts. The one observation 
most often heard from the lips of politicians of all parties whenever 
the prospects of denominational schools are now debated is, ‘‘they 
will never have such good terms offered again.’’ This must mean 
that the impression is widely spread in the political world, that the 
disposition to negotiate and compromise has generally given place 
to a more resolute and unyielding temper. This fact, if it be a fact, 
is not necessarily a calamity, though it may very well come to be 
one. Everything depends on the ability and the willingness of the 
party in power to distinguish between the accidents and the essentials 
of a just solution of the problem. 

Three deplorable consequences of the recent agitation against 
the Government Bill, and its unexpected triumph, have to be recog- 
nised. 

First of all, there is the evident and most mischievous fact, that 
the violent and properly irrelevant passions of religious fanaticism 
have been stirred and stimulated. It is very difficult in quiet times 
to realise the strength, or even the existence, of those passions ; but 
every close student of human nature knows too well that they are 
always present, and may at any time be called into activity. No 
condition, it may be fairly maintained, is more unfavourable to educa- 
tional progress than that of acute religious controversy. Not only 
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is there disproportionate attention bestowed on pleas, which even 
if true are not of the first importance, and which are too often not 
even true, but the obscuring influences of panic prevail in men’s 
minds ; all things are seen in false perspectives ; nothing is con- 
sidered on its merits. As the strife grows hotter, the control of 
affairs passes out of the hands of the statesmen into the hands of 
mere partisans, fighting qualities are better esteemed than wisdom, 
or foresight, or justice, or the high prudence of discrimination. In 
any controversy about religion, it will be found that the quality of 
the leaders on both sides steadily degenerates, and that, when a 
settlement is finally reached, it is at great cost, and not rarely at the 
sacrifice of much that was originally possible. Any equitable allot- 
ment of blame for the unhappy and most discreditable outburst of 
religious fanaticism, which has given an evil prominence to 1906, 
would have to take into reckoning the whole treatment of the Educa- 
tion question since the legislation of the late Government gave occa- 
sion to the calamitous and essentially anti-democratic procedure known 
as ‘‘passive resistance.’’ It is the easier to speak frankly about that 
procedure since, after the agitation of last year, none can say that 
it belongs to Nonconformists more than to Anglicans. The dervishes 
of all the denominations have embraced it with equal fervour, and 
while all can condemn, none can resist as unfair, the emphatic 
renewal of the protest with which its original adoption was received 
by plain citizens of all shades of religious and political opinion. In 
any case, none will dispute either the present inflammation of feeling 
caused by recent controversy, or the grave significance of the fact. 


In the next place, the agitation has brought into prominence a 
relatively insignificant factor of the case for ‘‘ Religion in the 
Schools.’’ Here the heaviest responsibility must be allowed to rest 
on the spokesmen of Anglicanism. Misled by the obvious conse- 
quence of the policy of unification, viz., the disappearance of denomin- 
ational schools, they exalted distinctive denominationalism into a 
principle, and refused to contemplate the possibility of organising 
the State schools on a non-denominational basis. ‘‘The denomin- 
ational principle’? has been constantly on the lips of the Bishops, 
and, in its application to the educational controversy, it can but mean 
that the religious conscience is violated by the separation of 
elementary religious teaching in the State schools from the control of 
specific denominations. That such violation is inevitable is plainly 
absurd. ‘Half the children attending elementary schools at this 
moment are taught religion, and if we may trust the evidence of 
denominational critics from the Archbishop downwards well taught, 
apart from denominational concern. There is no reason in the nature 
of things why an effective non-denominational teaching of religion 
should not be made universal in the elementary schools, and nothing 
is more certain than that such an arrangement would be most accept- 
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able to the parents of the children who attend those schools. Putting 
aside the point of possibility, there is of course the question of 
prudence. Granting that the requisite teaching can be given apart 
from the direct action of the denominations, is it prudent to run 
the risk of allowing it so to be given? A passionate negative has 
been returned to this question by the official leaders of Anglicanism. 
It is admitted that non-denominational teaching has generally been 
very good; it is recognised that it must continue to be the only 
form of religious teaching provided in the mass of urban schools, that 
is, in the very schools where those children attend in greatest number, 
who are most spiritually necessitous ; it is not denied that denomin- 
ational teaching ought not to be forced on any save those whose 
parents desire it, or that such parents will mostly be members of a 
denomination, ruling their households more or less on the denomin- 
ational principles, and sending their children to the denominational 
Sunday-schools. Few persons will dispute that, in the case of children 
coming from religious homes and attending Sunday-schools, there 
is comparatively little necessity for denominational teaching within 
the day-schools. In their case the essential thing is to make sure 
that the State schools are in principle, method, and tendency Christian 
schools, and it is everywhere admitted that the only security for the 
Christian character of the schools, which is worth anything at all, 
is the influence of the teaching staff, and pre-eminently of the head 
teacher. It follows, then, that this passionate fight for the denomin- 
ational teaching within the State-schools is really undertaken on 
behalf, not of the only children who ex hypothesi would be free to 
enjoy it if it were provided, but for those unhappily large numbers 
of non-denominational children, who equally ex hypothesi would be 
left to the non-denominational teaching! This is an absurd result, 
but it is certainly what would happen unless (what everybody is eager 
to disavow should be true) this advocacy of the claims of denomin- 
ational teaching for the children of denominationalists covers a 
project of proselytising, by means of which the denomin- 
ations would be able to do, with the powerful aids 
of compulsory attendance, and _ publicly-paid and _profes- 
sionally-trained teachers, the work which with their own 
unaided resources they are well aware that they are unable to perform. 
I prefer to think that the explanation of the absurdity lies rather in 
the undiscriminating character of panic-stricken thinking. In any 
case, the important point to notice is that an altogether exaggerated 
prominence has been given to the matter of denominational teaching 
within the State schools. Anglicans have argued as if the whole 
conception of education were at stake, not in the retention of the 
Christian character of the schools, for about that all except the avowed 
secularists are at one, but in the securing of distinctive denominational 
teaching within the school curriculum. So absorbed have they been 
in asserting ‘“‘the denominational principle,’’ that they have lost all 
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sense of proportion, and discussed the question apart from the plain 
and governing fact, that the main business of State-schools must be 
to give ‘‘secular’’ instruction, and all that serious citizens can ask is, 
that such instruction shall so be given as to form part of a coherent 
Christian education. Undoubtedly, in the actual conditions of the 
national life, this will involve the inclusion of Christian Teaching in 
the school curriculum, and the conducting of the schools on Christian 
principles, but here, as I have already indicated, everything turns, not 
on the precise nature of the religious teaching, nor on the contents of 
the religious syllabus, but on the quality of the teaching-staff, and the 
conception of their office which they adopt. 

Thus, finally, I ascribe to the unhappy controversies which 
have filled so many months, and_ stultified such protracted 
Parliamentary exertions, an obscuring of the real gravity 
of the always attractive, and now more than ever plaus- 
ible, policy of secularisation. What would secularisation mean 
to the Teaching profession? What, through secularising the Teach- 
ing profession, would it mean to the tone, tendency, and effect of the 
State-schools? What, through those schools, would it ultimately 
mean to the character of the English people? These are the questions 
which English citizens should face, and compel themselves to answer ; 
and patriotism itself demands that the natural but irrelevant exasper- 
ation of the moment should be rigorously banished from the discus- 
sion. Let the denominations advance what claims they may, the 
Christian Religion is a greater thing than the institutions, which live 
by its credit and too often degrade its name. All that is gathered up 
in the word Religion is necessarily for the peoples of Christendom 
identical with Christianity, and to repudiate Christianity is to cut the 
nation off from the historic springs of civilised morality. The New 
Testament stands without a serious rival ; it is that or nothing if the 
State is to teach morality. Duty and the sanctions of duty are there, 
and there only for us, placed here and now with the educational 
problem to solve. I would plead for a grander estimate of the teach- 
ing profession, conditioning my frank agreement that it shall be once 
for all set free from control of the denominations, by insisting that it 
shall not be forced to degrade itself in advance by accepting an intrin- 
sically unworthy estimate of its own functions. Here I would desire 
to call attention to the notable utterances of Canon Wilson on this 
subject. He dwells on the consequences of the great changes which 
are taking place in the lives of our people—the rapid disintegration of 
the home, the rapid decline of the denomination, and he speaks with 
impressive emphasis on the new importance of the Day-school. 

““ The fact to keep in mind is that the day-school is, in fact, a 
comparatively new phenomenon in England, one which we have 
had hardly time to realise. A nation thinks very slowly. We have 
not yet realised the vast consequences of the appearance in national 
life of a profession such as no nation of antiquity ever possessed, a 
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profession consisting of men and women selected by their aptitude 
and ability, trained and organised to be the fashioners and directors 
of the intelligence and character of the whole nation—a very large 
profession, wholely given up to educating and influencing the young. 
The rise of this profession is one of the greatest events in our 
national history. It is a new and potent influence at work, and it 
is tending to occupy a field which used to be occupied, though of 
late incompletely, by another influence...that of the Church. For 
in old pre-Reformation days the Church was similarly universal, 
omnipresent, organised, compulsory. It is so no longer. Its place 
as an all-pervading influence on the nation is being gradually taken 
by the day-school. 

The real question before the nation, hidden by the dust of poli- 
tical and other controversies and rivalries—a question for our 
country and our statesmen of incomparably greater importance than 
these controversies and rivalries—may be stated thus: Is this new 
and great profession to be a religious influence in the country or 
not? Is the teaching profession in the coming centuries—-for our 
action now will have very far-reaching results—to inherit all, or 
only a part, of the educating functions of the home and of the 
Church, out of which it has sprung, and which it is tending to 
replace. Can there be a more important question put before a 
nation? If we had in England a referendum, the question referred 
should be, do you wish the teaching profession to continue to be 
what it has always been in England—a religious profession? Is it 
to be a vocation or a business? If we realise what is meant by a 
religious influence, and divest the words of all temporary, sectional, 
and party associations, as we do when we think of the religious 
influence of a home, or of a good man or woman, there can be but 
one answer—this influence comes from a religious teacher freely 
using such methods of instruction as he finds best. 1 do not think 
any one, unless he is driven to despair by the violent sectarianism 
and intolerance of some partisans, would say that it is for the 
interest of the nation that the teaching profession should be com- 
pelled to be neutral and non-religious.”’ 

With these words I take leave to associate myself cordially. The 
problem of statesmanship is to separate the Stae-schools from the 
direct control of the denominations without’ de-Christianising the 
teaching profession. What the country wants is an educational 
system, which gives large liberty of educational experiment, a free 
expression of the teacher’s personality, and which has, as the basis 
and pervading principle of the whole process of teaching, the Revela- 
tion of moral and spiritual truth contained in the New Testament. 
Such a system involves the decisive repudiation of the policy of secular- 
isation on the one hand, and the definite severance of the State schools 
from the control and rivalries of the denominations on the other. 
H. Henstey Henson. 


























THE IRISH LAND PROBLEM AND HOW 
IT MIGHT BE EFFECTUALLY SOLVED. 


Tue Irish Land Act of 1903 made provision for purchasing the interest 
of the Irish landlords to the extent of £112,000,000—£ 100,000,000 
for purchase and £12,000,000 for bonus. Viewed in the abstract 
this amount of State credit is unwieldy; but wieldy or otherwise, the 
landlords in less than three years from the passing of the Act have 
annexed £45,311,689 of the total amount. This is verified by the 
latest official statistics issued giving particulars to the 30th September 
last. At the current rate the £ 112,000,000 provided, would be ex- 
hausted in the comparatively short period of eight years. It might 
be assumed that all the money now available for land purchase would 
be earmarked; but, when distributed to the vendors and the lands 
vested in the purchasers, it would be almost thirty years at the present 
distribution rate as exemplified in the latest Report of the Estates 
Commissioners, viz., a distribution rate of approximately four millions 
and a sale rate of over fifteen-and-a-half millions annually. 

It was the intention of the framers of the Act in conjunction with 
the Treasury that £5,000,000 annually for the first three years of 
its operation would satisfy the needs of the land purchase market. 
Here, as elsewhere, experience has demonstrated the futility of pro- 
phecy. Where the Government made provision for a financial 
estimate of {5,000,000 annually for the first three years of the 
administration of the Act, over three times this amount was applied 
for, i.e., the amount originally earmarked for sales was exceeded by 
over £10,000,000 annually. But the Treasury have not exceeded 
their limit ; they have ‘‘cribbed, cabined and confined’’ the opera- 
tions of the Estates Commissioners in every possible way to such an 
extent that the latter have fallen short in the distribution over twenty 
per cent. in the amount of the original Treasury estimate. Even at 
the present there seems little hope that the land purchase machine 
will be allowed to work faster. The present block affects both vendor 
and purchaser alike, and if such a state of things be permitted to 
continue serious consequences must ensue. It has been admitted by 
the Estates Commissioners that the inflation in the price of land under 
the present Act as compared with previous Land Purchase Acts is 
very great, If the tenant purchasers, in addition to paying an extra- 
vagant price still continue paying interest, and that considerably in 
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excess of the present annuity rate, on the purchase money for a 
further period of seven or eight years before commencing to pay 
towards a reduction of the advance, the Irish taxpayers, together 
with the purchasers, will find themselves merged in national bank- 
ruptcy inside twenty years. This is serious indeed. It points to the 
immediate necessity of an earnest effort to facilitate the working of 
‘the Act. Until the advent of the recent Report of the Estates Com- 
missioners the want of money to finance the Act was considered the 
cause of the land purchase deadlock. It is not now embarrassed 
finances, but embarrassed administration that blocks the way. 


The generality of sales under this Act have been direct sales, i.e., 
sales arranged between the vendors and the purchasers themselves 
without the aid of the Land Commission. Formerly no sales could 
be carried out unless through the Land Commission. A system of 
inspection then prevailed. The inspectors of the Land Commission 
reported on the security of the lands for the advances applied for. 
Unless these, in their estimation, were considered adequate, no 
‘advances could be sanctioned by the Land Commission. But a dif- 
ferent state of things now prevails. In the present Act the inspection 
system has been superseded by a zone system. 

The zone system means limits within which bargains can be 
closed and advances made independent of inspection. Voluntary 
agreements within these limits must be sanctioned and the advances 
made by: the Estates Commissioners. The question of security for 
the advance does not enter into the transaction. It is not considered 
at all. It is of no material importance in the estimation of those 
who have patented this new land purchase machine. Bargains, con- 
tracted above or below the limits of the zones, cannot be completed 
until the surveying officers of the Estates Commissioners report on 
the security afforded by such lands, and if these are not considered 
sufficient security no advance can be made upon them. Here the 
agreement terminates, and the Estates Commissioners save the unfor- 
tunate tenants from themselves. Had this been the principle upon 
which advances were always made, there should not have been any 
inflation in the price of land under the Act of 1903 ; nor would there 
have been any necessity for applying a remedy to save the misguided 
tenant purchasers from themselves. But, alas! it is now late in the 
day for some to moralise, or rather regret, what they have done. 
It only remains for those who are still tenant-farmers to safeguard 
themselves against how they may become the peasant proprietors of 
to-morrow. 


The principle of inspection would be justifiable above the zone 
limits down in the Act ; but why under them? If these limits allow 
.a vendor to dispose of his property to his tenants at any figure between 
say £50,000 and £70,000 without applying inspection, how is it 
‘that the same vendor cannot effect a sale at say £35,000, a price 50% 
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under the higher limit until the Estates Commissioners satisfy them- 
selves as to the security afforded for the advance. If the Commis- 
sioners can advance 4,70,000 on an estate without entering into the 
details of the security it offered for such advance, how again, it may 
be asked, is it that they cannot advance £10,000 on the same estate 
without a thorough investigation of the security it would afford? 
Does not this plainly suggest that the introduction of the zone system 
was an inspired principle—one inserted for the direct purpose of 
allowing the vendors an excuse for covering their actions with the 
garb of honesty and fairplay. 

In the opinion of those who have given the Irish land problem the 
careful consideration that the study of it deserves not only from an 
economic standpoint, but from a taxation one, the introduction of 
the zone system should not have been attempted. If such a system 
were considered necessary, why not have inserted one to admit of 
fair prices—one to allow those prices that the experience of the pre- 
vious land purchase Acts has shown to be fair’ and equitable? The 
voluntary principle of the Act of 1903 must in the strong light of 
experience be considered a fraud both in the interest of the tenant 
purchaser and his guarantor, the Irish taxpayer. The Estates Com- 
missioners in their latest Report state there has been ‘‘an increase 
of somewhat over forty per cent. on prices obtained in the preceding 
five years, or of fifty per cent. on prices obtained during the two years 
immediately preceding the passing of the Act.’’ Does not this sub- 
stantiate the universal opinion now held as to the extraordinary high 
prices paid for land under the recent Act? Undisputable facts from 
the highest authority on the Land Question in this country—from the 
very mouths of the officials appointed by the Government for the 
administration of the Act—drive this statement home. The Govern- 
ment should take means to prevent such a state of affairs if they care 
for the future of this country ; it is no class interest that is affected 
here, but the interest of the entire community for the enrichment of 
the few. On this basis alone the Government ought to consider it 
their duty to take immediate action to restore an equilibrium. This 
can be easily done. Only £/14,000,000 of land has yet been paid for, 
and, therefore, only about 44,500,000 have been distributed in excess 
of what has been the intrinsic value of it. Stop all distribution of the 
purchase monies and make inspections of all estates where agreements 
were arranged voluntary that are now in the hands of the Estates 
Commissioners, and this procedure will soon bring about a recurrence 
of fair prices. That would mean a repeal of the zone system. The 
Government can easily do this by means of an amending Land Act, 
which could be passed inside a week. Under previous Land Purchase 
Acts the average prices paid were about seventeen years’ purchase, 
yet the latest Report of the Estates Commissioners on the subject 
shows the average price under the present Act, which they are ad- 
ministering, to be almost twenty-five years’ purchase of second-term 
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rents not including the bonus of twelve per cent. which would, when 
added thereto, make the purchase price 28 years’ purchase of such 
rents, i.e., eleven years more than has been paid under the previous 
Acts deduced from the figures of the Estates Commissioners, as given 
in their recent Report. 


Calculation on these prices show that £68,000,000 under the pre- 
vious Land Purchase Acts and the application of inspection would 
purchase as much as £112,000,000, now under the zone system, and 
in the absence of inspection. Therefore the abolition of inspection 
and the introduction of voluntary sale therefor through the zones will 
rob the Irish tenant purchasers of 444,000,000, unless some change 
is soon made to prevent it. The remedy lies in the hands of the 
Government. It has been outlined for them. Will they adopt it? 
Is it worth their while to trouble about a matter of thirty-nine-and-a- 
half millions or not? The Irish tenant purchasers and the Irish tax- 
payers will know whether it is or not later on. They are not yet 
keenly alive to the responsibilities of their positions. Time and 
experience will make astounding revelations later on. Of course it 
is time enough to face trouble when it comes, but is it right to evade 
precautions when it is full well known to be on the way? Let those 
who will suffer answer for themselves. To rely upon the present 
Government would be placing dependence upon a broken stick. _Ire- 
land’s interests must be sacrificed to those of the mother country in 
all cases. This will always be so. Experience has proved it. The 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer at the commencement of this 
year employed a new device of his own to raise 2?% Irish Land Stock 
for the purpose of financing the Land Act, to try and liquidate the 
muddle of arrears left to him as a legacy by his predecessor in office 
of the last Government. And what sort of a device was it? Simply 
it doubly taxed the already over-taxed Irish taxpayers, resulting in 
a nett profit to Imperial sources. And the profit thus made of the 
poor Irish taxpayer was utilised to run or assist in running an already 
profit-paying Imperial public department. It can easily be realised 
that no greater dependence can be placed in Liberal Governments by 
the Irish taxpayers than would be reposed in Tory ones. 


Up to the 30th of September last almost £14,000,000 have been 
distributed in payment of land sales—for land worth £9,500,000. 
This has been proved to be so by contrasting present prices with 
those paid previously. Here £4,500,000 has been squandered of the 
money of the Irish taxpayers! 44,000,000 has to go likewise! At 
present £39,500,000 is undistributed, and can be saved if the Govern- 
ment so wish. Do they wish so? If not, any of the three alternative 
remedies will enable them to materially prevent this robbery by the 
adoption thereof, viz. :— 


(1.) The revision of the zone system to admit of prices paid under 
the previous Land Purchase Acts ; 
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(2.) By making the principle of security for advances compulsory ; 

(3-) By the Estates Commissioners buying up all estates directly 
and guaranteeing the vendors their present net income from three- 
and-three-quarters per cent. trustee securities. 

The first two of these remedies require no comment. ‘The appli- 
cation of the principle in the third would create a new system of 
procedure in land purchase, and one that would be simple and fair 
to all—to the vendor, to the purchaser, to the taxpayer, and to the 
State alike. Therein should be found the basis of a final and satis- 
factory measure of land purchase. 

The course of procedure should be quite simple; in fact, the 
simplest possible consistent with the magnitude of the subject. Under 
it a landlord desiring to sell need not consult his tenantry if he so 
wished. All that should be necessary on his part should be to notify 
the Estates Commissioners of his desire to sell. After this notifi- 
cation had been filed by them his position as a landlord ceased. The 
tenants would then be placed immediately under the Land Commis- 
sion. The vendor should then furnish the Commissioners with a 
statement of his nett income derivable annually from such lands. To 
arrive at such a statement of income all first-term rents should be 
reduced by twenty per cent., and non-judicial should be adjudicated 
upon by the Land Courts to arrive at what would be a second-term 
fair rent. It then became the duty of the Estates Commissioners to 
send their examining officials to the rent office to certify the accuracy 
of the statement of income furnished to them by the vendor. A sti- 
pulated time, generally one year, should be allowed for this purpose. 
All wilful controversion of facts in the preparation of such incomes 
should be dealt with by the Estates Commissioners at their discretion. 
One year also should be allowed for proofs of title. Where more 
than three years’ rent was owing, one year’s purchase money should 
be added to the purchase money ; and in cases with less than this 
one-half year’s purchase should be added thereto. By purchase money 
is here meant the sum including the bonus that should produce the nett 
annual second-term income. 

The most reliable statistics, the reports of the Land Commission, 
show that seventeen years’ purchase has been the average price paid 
under the previous Land Purchase Acts. Under this proposed scheme 
seventeen years’ purchase should be fixed as a standard price to be 
paid by the tenant purchasers throughout the country. This would 
establish the principle of uniformity in price. Suppose a vendor’s net 
income from his estate was certified by the Estates Commissioners as 
eighty-five per cent. of the gross annual second-term rental then 
twenty-two and two-thirds years’ purchase of a second-term rent 
would produce this income when invested in a 3} per cent. trustee 
Security, of which 17 years would be paid by the purchaser and the 
remaining 5% years would be drawn from the bonus fund. The net 
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income of 85 per cent. mentioned above may be taken as the average 
annual net second-term rental derived by the Irish landlords from their 
Irish landed property and five and two-thirds years’ purchase would 
be the average amount of bonus payable under this proposed scheme, 
equivalent exactly to 25% of the purchase price. Seventeen years’ 
purchase would be equal to £68,000,000 and one year’s equal to 
£4,000,000. On this basis the new bonus fund should be equal to 
53 years’ purchase or £ 22,666,666, or an increase of £/10,666,666 on 
the present amount. Incomes over 85% would require a greater share 
of the bonus proportionately, and those under it less. A 90% net 
income would require 24 years’ purchase, and of this 17 years would 
be payable by the purchaser, and the balance of 7 years would be 
drawn from the bonus fund; an. 80% nett income would require 
twenty-one and one-third years’ purchase, of which 17 years would 
be payable by the purchaser, and the balance would be taken from 
the bonus fund. 

A greater strain would now be placed upon the bonus, as shown 
previously, It would require an augmentation of over £/10,000,000, 
which could be easily obtained from the saving made consequent 
upon a reduction on the present inflated price. The present inflation 
is equivalent to about 11 years’ purchase, or £44,000,000, which 
can, with the exception of £'4,500,000, be saved, and from this the 
extra bonus could be obtained, The last Report of the Estates Com- 
missioners reveals this. A perusal of that official document will cor- 
roborate the truth of this assertion. This is all due to the zone 
system in Mr. Wyndham’s Act. It was inserted to hasten the sales 
under the Act ; but it has hastened them so much that it has taxed 
the Government to administer the Act as it ought to be administered. 
This undue haste, this official saving of time is costing not the United 
Kingdom, but Ireland alone the sum of £ 44,000,000. Who is reap- 
ing the benefit? Not the Government ; not the Irish taxpayer ; but 
the vendors. Who pays it? The purchasers intend to, but the Irish 
taxpayers may have to. The latter have to stand by without a word 
of protest and guarantee every penny of it to the State—a guarantee 
extending over the long period of 68} years. It may in truth be asked 
does the Irish taxpayer realise his position? Or does the purchaser 
ever even for a moment dwell upon the obligations he imposes upon 
them? If he did, should he not think of crying halt to reconsider 
his position? For some of the purchasers it is now too late, but it 
must be remembered that it is not too late for all. 


It has been mentioned that under this scheme the bonus fund 
would have to be considerably augmented. It has also been pointed 
out where this strengthening of the bonus should come from, and 
that its amount should be £ 10,666,666, thus making the total bonus 
fund £22,666,666. There can yet be saved £39,500,000 has been 
shown, and from this the extra £10,666,666 can be drawn, leaving, 
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when the entire bonus fund is taken therefrom, £ 16,833,333 to the 
credit of the Land Purchase Fund. 

In arriving at the amount of the bonus payable under this pro- 
posed scheme 85% is assumed as the net annual second-term income 
from Irish land and twenty-two and two-thirds’ years as the price 
conditional upon the purchase money being invested in 33% trustee 
securities. Of this 17 years would be payable by the tenant purchasers 
and equivalent to £68,000,000 and the balance of five and two-third 
years equivalent to £/22,666,666, the total amount of bonus paid, 
and, therefore, the entire amount of that fund would be 
payable by the State. Some will contend that there are 
no securities that could be properly termed trustee and 
yielding this rate of interest annually : those who imagine this should 
be prepared for a surprise. There are more listed trustee securities 
under the present Land Act yielding not only 32% per annum, but 
over 4%, and in some cases over 5% per annum than would suffice 
to buy outright all the saleable land in Ireland five times over. Out- 
side of such securities the Public Trustee under the Act stated before 
the Royal Commission on Congestion in his evidence that he was 
negotiating a 4% investment himself under the Act, and also that he 
was aware of instances under the Act where the purchase money was 
invested at a rate in trustee securities returning over 4% per annum, 
Even allowing for an appreciation in price for a large amount of 
money thrown on the market for investment, the increase in the price 
of such investments would be so little that it would be scarcely per- 
ceptible. About £14,000,000 has already been dumped upon the 
market for investment, set free through the operation of the Act, and 
is there anyone who could tell whether this was so or not judging 
by the effect it has produced upon the Money Market? The most 
superficial observer must admit that for the past three years there 
has been a constant depreciation going on, not to speak of an appre- 
ciation. An appreciation at the moment would be gladly welcomed 
by all, and were there some millions of free capital seeking re-invest- 
ment it could be absorbed without much difficulty. Irish industries 
could be developed or created that would yield the investor a return 
far exceeding his wildest anticipations. All the vendors could not 
participate in such investments. Those who could not would share. 
indirectly, because investments to which they would be limited would 
not be in such great demand, and hence they would not appreciate 
to any alarming extent: and moreover the constant annual issue of 
Irish Land Stock would have a depressing effect upon the market, 
in fact an effect counterbalancing the re-investment and restoring 
equilibrium. This is not making any allowance for new fields of 
investment such as the creation of new industries and the re-invest- 
ment of the money therein, which would have a still further depressing 
effect. 

After deducting the increased bonus fund of £22,666,666 from the 
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£39,500,000 of a possible saving, there would still remain the sum 
of £16,833,333 undisposed of. The question might be asked what 
should be proposed to be done with it? Well, a use could be found 
for it. It could be allocated in a manner that would considerably add 
to the economical value of the country. In the proper distribution 
of it under this scheme more good could be done with twenty-five 
per cent. of it than could be done, as at present, by lavishing the 
entire £$44,000,000 on the vendors, who are in most cases absentee 
individuals, and as such the greater part of the wealth would be spent 
out of the country. It would then be unproductive wealth in so far 
as this country was concerned. 


These savings could be profitably spent in Grants-in-Aid to Evicted 
Tenants, on Losses incurred on the Improvement Schemes in the 
Congested Districts, on flotation Losses on Issues of Irish Land 
Stock, on the Increase of Interest on the Purchase Monies of Estates 
Purchased by the Estates Commissioners under this Scheme, and on 
the defraying of the extra Cost of a proper Staff of Officials for the 
increased work in the Offices of the Estates Commissioners in the 
administration of it. 

Assuming there are 5,000 Evicted Families in this country as the 
result of landlord oppression, and that to reinstate and start each of 
these afresh in life it would require £300 each, taking the average 
number of individuals in the family as five, this should necessitate 
the sum of £1,500,000. Money spent in this way would be produc- 
tive. It would add to the population of the country, and do more to 
stem the tide of emigration in a decade than all Sir Horace Plunkett’s 
fanciful fowl and boar schemes would in a century. And why? Be- 
cause it would be practical and productive labour. It would show 
that those who were administering such a scheme were practical men, 
were whole-hearted and earnest in their work and not inclined to 
tinker with a matter that called for prompt and energetic action. 
Until proofs of such earnestness are exhibited, the Irish Land diffi- 
culty must remain as it is, the source of all the trouble and annoyance, 
and the bar to progress and advancement in this country. 


Allowing the above £1,500,000 for the Evicted Tenants, there 
remains on hand the sum of £15,333,333- There are in this country 
some millions of acres of Congested lands. Taking one-fourth the 
total intrinsic value of all the saleable lands, as in 1903, viz., of 
£,68,000,000 as the part that would represent those Congested then 
their total capitalised value would be equivalent to 417,000,000. 
Presently ten per cent. of a loss can be allowed on the improvement 
of this class of estates purchased through the Estates Commis- 
sioners. Under the proposed scheme here outlined this percentage 
could be raised to twenty-five. At this figure it would cost the one- 
fourth portion of the total estimated value or £4,250,000, and this 
could be spent on the improvement of this class of lands, and such 
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improvement should include all expenses appertaining thereto, such 
as mapping, striping, surveying, migratory schemes, etc. 

After making this allowance, there would still remain on hand 
411,083,333. From the recent Report of the Estates Commissioners 
it would be unwise to expect under any scheme of land purchase, com- 
pulsory or otherwise, more than £10,000,000 annually to be dis- 
tributed. This might be expected as the extreme limit, and it might 
safely be asserted it would never be reached. It would mean one 
hundred and fifty per cent. of an increase to the present staff and a 
corresponding increase to the expenses of the Estates Commission, 
andssuch is not likely to be obtained when the present inadequate 
establishment is only secured through the greatest difficulty. Assum- 
ing that this would be granted and the State was called upon to 
provide funds to this extent—£10,000,000o—annually to finance the 
Act, and that such funds were subscribed for in a depreciated market, 
as has been the case from the beginning at say £13 per cent. discount 
in the near five years after this scheme came into force, then a total 
capitalised loss of £6,500,000 would be incurred. This is arrived at 
as follows :—On every £100 of Irish Land 23% Stock issued the 
State would get £87 cash, this making a loss of £13, and on 
410,000,000 a loss of £1,300,000, which would be for the 
410,000,000 issued each year ; and on a similar sum issued annually 
for five years the aggregate capitalised loss should be £6,500,000. 
It cannot be expected the Funds will always remain at this low ebb, 
and five years is long enough to allow for a period of depreciation. 
They may improve in the meantime, and in that case the loss would 
not be so great. Anyhow 6} millions is a fair reserve, and after 
deducting this from the unexpended balance remaining on hand, 
there would still be left £4,583,333- 


Taking £68,000,000 less £9,500,000, the intrinsic value of the 
land paid for to date, there would remain the sum of £58,500,000, 
the real value of all the land in Ireland at the moment sold and unsold. 
The loss of }% annually interest on the decreasing sums until this 
amount of land would be paid for would amount to about £1,125,000, 
i.e., the increase of the interest from 33% per annum, as at present 
paid by the Estates Commissioners on the purchase money until 
liquidated, to 33% per annum under this proposed scheme. Then 
there would be the broker’s charge of 3% for the re-investment of the 
purchase money, and this would require about £200,000 at most. 
For the increased staff of officials necessary to administer the Act 
£30,000 annually would be required, which would supply 100 addi- 
tional men at an average salary of £300 per annum, not ‘‘the rag-tag 
and bobtail,’” as an eminent figure in the land world styled the 
present staff, but officers competent in every way to carry out the 
details of such an enlarged policy. This number employed for ten 
years would cost £300,000 temporarily; but granted they were 
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employed permanently, the average number of years’ service that 
could be reasonably expected from each would be about twenty, and 
this would total 4,600,000, or with pensions that would be due to 
some of them at the expiration of the period mentioned an additional 
#:150,000, or entirely for the increased staff three-quarters of a mil- 
lion sterling. Taking the sundry sums mentioned for the extra }% 
interest on the purchase moneys, the investment expenses on the 
proceeds of sales, and the additional cost of the increased staff there 
is another 42,075,000 accounted for, and this deducted from the 
balance on hand of 44,583,333, there would still be £2,508,333 un- 
appropriated. This would represent the net saving under this pro- 
posed scheme after allowing for all ameliorative purposes. Instead 
of as at present a probable additional £'40,000,000 or £/50,000,000 
being required under existing conditions to complete the transfer of 
the land from owner to occupier, there would remain over £/2,500,000, 
which could be used in buying the present Land Stock mortgages of 
the shoulders of the Irish Development Grant, and allowing that 
small sum to be utilised for the purposes for which it was originally 
intended, viz., the education of the youth of the country. 

The advantages of this proposed scheme are manifold. 

(1.) The creation of a standard uniform price paid by the pur- 
chasers throughout the country—this standard to be the price paid 
under the Land Purchase Acts prior to 1903. 

(2.) The ascertaining of the true net annual income of the vendors 
from their second-term rents or their equivalents. 

(3.) The vendors would receive the exact capitalised value of their 
net annual incomes in 3}% trustee securities. 

(4.) The vendor with a 90% net income would receive a higher 
price than the one with an 80% income, thus securing fair play all 
round. 

(5.) The net returns as shown by the Estate Books would be the 
basis of purchase and not a fictitious standard of income, as set up 
by the Land Conference. 

(6.) The zone system of the Act of 1903 would be abolished, the 
inflation of prices caused thereby would be prevented, the tenant pur- 
chasers would pay a fair price and obtain the entire benefit of the 
bonus, and the vendors would be guaranteed their net incomes deriv- 
able from 339% trustee securities—securities preferable to Irish Land 
at the moment and free from the depreciation consequent upon agti- 
cultural competition and the operation of the Land Courts every 
fifteen years, 

(7.) The Western Problem would be settled on a basis at once 
equitable to the vendor and the purchaser alike, without the necessity 
of Royal Commissions going in State through the country at the 
expense of the taxpayer and moreover ending their labours, as is 
usually the case, in ‘‘a bottle of smoke."’ 
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(8.) The: introduction of compulsory methods would not be 
required, and no hardships would be imposed on anyone for the 
vendor would get his net income, the purchaser would pay a fair 
price, and the taxpayer would have value for his security for repay- 
ment to the State. 

(9.) The Government would not be called upon to provide any 
additional money to complete the Land Purchase problem in this 
country. 

(10.) Through the reduction in prices a Reserve Fund would be 
created that could be used for the ameliorative purposes already 
outlined. 

(11.) All sales would be accomplished through the Estates Com- 
missioners and compulsion, duress or threats on part of the vendors 
would be unknown. 

(12.) Lands, tenanted and untenanted, would come into the pos- 
session of the Estates Commissioners on equitable terms, and they 
would thereby be placed upon the best possible basis for the accom- 
plishment of a satisfactory settlement of the Evicted Tenants’ 
Question. 

(13.) There being no inspection of the lands, the procedure would 
be as simple and as fast as possible. 

(14.) Such a proposed scheme as here outlined should dispense 
justice all round if properly administered, and thereby bring about 
what every one wishes and would desire to secure, a complete and 
satisfactory settlement of the vexed Irish Land Question. 


J. Micuaet KEetty. 








PACATA HIBERNIA. 


THE title chosen for this essay breathes of peace, goodwill, forgive- 
ness, and reconciliation. It is intended to foreshadow what may 
happen in the immediate future, and has been adopted from ‘‘A 
History of the wars in Ireland during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
taken from the original chronicles first published in London, 1633, and 
reprinted by the Hibernia Press Company, Dublin, 1810.’’ A History 
of the devastation of Ireland would be a more appropriate title for 
the book called ‘‘Pacata Hibernia,’’ which is a record of savage 
persecution and massacre never surpassed in the annals of the 
human race. I am tempted to paraphrase by the alteration of a word 
a couplet from a well-known poem on a similar subject : 


‘* Oh! bloodiest record in the book of time, 
Hibernia fell unwept without a crime.’’ 


It is generally believed a supreme effort is now about to be made 
by Government and by the leaders of public opinion in England, 
to redress the great wrongs under which Ireland has admittedly 
suffered for centuries, and thus to effect a real and complete appease- 
ment and reconciliation between the two countries and peoples. The 
words Pacata Hibernia have hitherto borne a sinister and terrible 
meaning—they meant that every method ‘‘the perverted ingenuity of 
man’’ could devise was employed to persecute, harass, and pauperise 
the Irish people, and if possible to exterminate them altogether, 
replacing them with English and foreign ‘‘planters.’’ The induce- 
ments held out to ‘‘the younger sons of good families,’’ as well as 
to the lower classes, to go and settle in Ireland were very great ; 
large grants of land, from which the inhabitants had been driven, 
being freely offered to them. These predatory adventurers were 
known as ‘‘undertakers.’’ It is hoped, by recalling these facts and 
putting them plainly before the British people in the pages of a 
popular London magazine, to awaken in the public mind feelings 
of sorrow and repentance for the grievous injuries inflicted upon ‘‘the 
Sister Island,’’ not only in ancient but in modern times, and so to 
suggest what might be, in place of what is, if the right method of 
appeasement had been tried. The denial or delay of justice as well 
as the refusal to repair a wrong done to our neighbour is, ethically, 
as indefensible as the original act of wrong-doing. In a recent 
article in the ‘‘Westminster Review”’ the declaration of a distin- 
guished English Protestant writer was quoted as follows :—‘‘That 
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the stronger nation is entitled by the law of force to conquer its 
weaker neighbour, and to govern the conquered in its own interest is. 
a doctrine which civilised morality abhors.’’! Another high 
authority, Henry Sidgwick, Knightsbridge, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Cambridge, lecturing on the subject 
of ‘‘Public Morality,’’ and referring to the doctrine of Machiavelli 
“‘that the end justifies the means,’’ goes on to say: ‘‘Doubtless from 
the time of Machiavelli downwards it has been a common view of 
practical politicians that good men are unsuited for political crises. 
because they will not, as Walpole puts it, go the necessary lengths. 
. . + « Inthe extreme form which this doctrine not unfrequently 
assumes and in which I have for clearness presented it, it neither 
invites nor requires a formal refutation.’’2 Before leaving Professor 
Sidgwick there is just one more citation I would draw attention to ; 
he says (pp. 92-93): ‘‘I do not mean that in modern times unscru- 
pulous statesmen have never made wars that were not substantially 
acts of conscious brigandage. . . . The immorality of such 
unscrupulous aggression is simple, and the duty is no less clear for 
any individual in the aggressing country to use any moral and 
intellectual influence he may posséss—facing unpopularity—to prevent 
the immoral act,’’ and a priori to repair the evil. The question here 
naturally arises, where is political morality to be found? We have 
just seen in South Africa the end (that is, if the end has really come) 
of the most iniquitous, disastrous, sanguinary, and costly piratical: 
raid (excepting the case of Ireland) ever made by the stronger on the. 
weaker nation, that raid being the outcome of the infamous breach 
of the Sand River Treaty. 


Well, to keep to the immediate subject of this paper, after the 
initial act of invasion was consummated in Ireland, the weaker 
neighbour found herself at the mercy of an enemy who treated her 
mercilessly, as the sequel will show. During the seven centuries. 
of British rule every method but the right one has been tried of 
appeasing Ireland. In the beginning it was wholesale and indis- 
criminate slaughter of the inhabitants—ruthless, merciless perse- 
cution, accompanied, or followed, by wholesale confiscation of 
property, and the deprivation of every natural and constitutional: 
right. The religion of the people, to which they have been devoutly 
and devotedly attached from the days of St. Patrick, the patron saint 
of Ireland, was placed under ban, their language was interdicted, 
their education suppressed, their industries and commerce prohibited, 
themselves outlawed in their native land ; thus stripped of everything 
the people were left utterly destitute and helpless. Six months 
after black Tom Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, went to Ireland as. 
Lord Deputy he wrote to the Lord Treasurer of England as follows : 


1 Prof. Goldwin Smith, “ Fortnightly Review,’”’ December, 1878. 
2 Sidgwick, ‘ Practical Ethics,” pp. 66, 67, 68. 
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—‘‘I am of opinion that all wisdom advises to keep this kingdom 
as much subordinate and dependent on England as possible, and 
holding them from the manufacture of wool (which, unless otherwise 
directed, I shall by all means discourage), and then enforcing them 
to fetch their clothing from thence (England), and to take their salt 
from the King (being that which preserves and gives value to all 
their native staple commodities). How can they depart from us 
without nakedness and beggary? which in itself is so weighty a 
consideration as a small profit should not bear it down.’ This brutal 
policy was strenuously enforced to the letter, with the results aimed 
at—the reduction to destitution of the Irish nation. | Even before 
Strafford’s time laws were passed against the Irish people that beggar 
description and outrage humanity. As Edmund Burke said in his 
memorable denunciation of the Penal code: ‘‘It had a_ vicious 
perfection, it was a complete system full of cohesion and consistency, 
well digested and well disposed in all its parts. It was a machine 
of wise and elaborate contrivance, and as well fitted for the oppres- 
sion, impoverishment, and degradation of a people and the abasement 
in them of human nature itself as ever proceeded from the perverted 
ingenuity of man.’’ This is a terrible indictment. The methods 
England employed to appease the country she, without any provo- 
cation for the invasion, invaded, cannot be adequately expressed in 
language however extreme. Mr. Gladstone himself, in an article 
published in ‘‘ The Nineteenth Century Review,’’ July, 1889, char- 
acterised the action of England towards Ireland as ‘‘maddening, 
ferocious, and prolonged oppression,’’ but not feeling satisfied with 
this emphatic expression of his own individual opinion, he went on 
to cite instance after instance of the most horrible deeds of cruelty 
perpetrated in Ireland under the British flag. The incidents told in 
‘‘Pacata Hibernia,’’ the tortures of suspected persons, the massacres 
of men, women, and children, the burnings of their houses, the 
destruction of their crops, corn, and cattle, as narrated by the per- 
petrators themselves, is a fearful record of inhumanity. That the 
intention to exterminate the Irish was deliberately planned, resolved 
upon, and set about is clearly shown by the concerted action of the 
‘‘Deputies’’ in Ulster, Leinster, Connaught, and Munster. To begin 
with Ulster, Sir Arthur Chichester, subsequently created Earl of 
Belfast, ‘‘for his services in the reduction of the Irish to due 
obedience,’ developed his views as follows :—‘‘I have often said and 
written, it is famine must consume the Irish as our swords and other 
endeavours worked not that speedy effect which is expected ; hunger 
would be a better, because a speedier weapon to employ against 
them than the sword.’’ He proceeds to relate how he put his views 
into execution as follows :—‘‘I burned all along Lough Neagh. . 

. sparing none of what quality, age or sex soever, besides many 


3 Alfred Webb’s “Compendium of Irish Biography,” pp. 558-559. 
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burned to death. We killed man, woman, and child, horse, beast, or 
whatever we could find.’? This method of appeasing Ireland was 
literally carried out in all the provinces. In Connaught, Malby, the 
President refused to receive the submission of the chiefs who hoped 
to save the lives of their people by conciliation. His Official Report 
has been cited before, but as the object of this reference is to show 
the uniformity of the plans of the English deputies to exterminate 
the Irish, it is well to quote the extract again. Malby says in his 
Official Report quoted by Froude :— 

‘I thought good to take another course, and so with determin- 
ation to consume them with fire and sword, sparing neither old nor 
young, I entered their mountains. _I burnt all their corn and houses, 
and committed to the sword all that could be found. . . . In 
like manner I assaulted a castle where the garrison surrendered. I 
put them to the miseri-cordia of my soldiers—they were all slain ; 
thence I went on sparing none which came in my way, which cruelty 
did so amaze their followers they could not tell where to bestow 
themselves. It was all done in rain and frost and storm journeyings, 
in such weather bringing them the sooner to submission.’’ In 
Munster the story is just the ‘same. Stafford, the friend and 
chronicler of the actions of Sir George Carew, President of Munster, 
relates, in ‘‘Pacata Hibernia,’’ the doings of that personage, who 
was afterwards richly rewarded for his services in Ireland, and 
elevated to the peerage as Earl Totness. ‘‘The President having 
received certaine information that the Mounster fugitives were 
‘harboured in these parts, having before burned all the houses and 
corne and taken great preyes in Owny Omulrian, and Kilquig, a 
strong and fast country not farre from Limerick, diverted his forces 
into East Clanwilliam and Muskry quirke. . . . and harassing 
the countrey killed all mankind that were found therein for a terrour 
to those as should give relief to the runagate traitors: thence we 
came to Arloghe woods, where we did the like, not leaving behind us 
man or beast, corne or cattle.’’ In Leinster, where Coote and 
Cosby were in command of the Government forces, the plan of 
massacre was somewhat varied. A trap was laid for the brave men 
of Leix, who were invited to a banquet in the Rath, Anglice Fort, of 
Mullaghmast ; it being stipulated that, as a proof of confidence in 
British faith, the Irish should come unarmed to the feast. They came 
in great numbers and unarmed, but the feast prepared for them was 
a feast of death. They were massacred without mercy, one hundred 
and eighty of the O’Mores alone being amongst the slain. Thus in 
the four provinces of Ireland a uniform plot was adopted to exter- 
minate the inhabitants of the country root and branch. ‘‘ They were 
denominated ‘Irish enemies’ in all the Royal Proclamations, Royal 
Charters, and Acts of Parliament, during that period. It was their 
legal and technical description.” Volumes might be written on 

4 O’Connell’s “ Memoir of Ireland, Native and Saxon,” pp. 2-3. 
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this terrible theme. The wildest imaginings of the most sensational 
romance writer who ever burned the midnight lamp in inventing 
weird stories and investing them with all the semblance of truth, could 
not compare even remotely with the horrors enacted in Ireland under 
British rule. Pacata Hibernia! Those terrible words will remain 
for all time a blot upon the escutcheon of England unless, to repeat 
Mr. Gladstone’s words, the crimes committed in Ireland under the 
British flag are ‘‘confessed, repented, and repaired ’’ It is a common 
custom amongst a certain class of people to make light of what is 
contemptuously called ‘‘ancient history.’’ Those who adopt this 
line of commentary should remember that history is and has been 
always repeating itself, especially in Ireland, where, leaving the Penal 
laws out of consideration, an annual Coercion act has been practically 
the rule for the last hundred years. To be precise, eighty-threc 
coercion acts were passed in about as many years. The statements 
made by great men of our own time in Parliament and in the press 
are at all events modern history. Therefore it is that at this crisis 
in the fate of Ireland, and it may be truly said of England also, now 
when the question of appeasing Ireland by a full and unstinte: 
measure of justice, and the complete reformation of a system cf 
government that has been tried and found wanting—a system that 
has been proved to be so utter and absolute a failure the only wonacr 
is it was not long ago abolished. If proof positive of the lenyth, 
breadth, and depth of that abysmal failure is wanted, the fact that 
the population of Ireland, one of the most fertile countries in the 
world, has, under the blighting influence of British government, 
fallen away by over one-half during the last sixty years, or from eight 
millions and a quarter to little more than four millions, supplies that 
proof. Now when the critical moment is at hand, the climax 
reached, and the most powerful Government England has eve: 
possessed has taken the question of Pacata Hibernia into consider. 
ation, it is desirable to recall the horrors of Irish history and the 
testimonies to the actuality of those horrors of one of the most illus- 
trious laymen the world perhaps has ever seen. Speaking from his 
place in the English House of Commons on the condition of Ireland, 
after nat merely ‘‘twenty years of resolute government,’’ but of seven 
centuries of oppression and persecution, this is what Mr. Gladstore 
said : ‘‘Ireland had a long account with this country, and she expected 
that it would be settled. She had a controversy with this country 
extending over and endured through centuries. It had no doubt 
been mitigated, but enough still remained to mar the work of concord 
and of peace.’’ Mr. Gladstone went on, and his words, spoken so 
many years ago, have a peculiar application to the present time: ‘‘If 
we be prudent men I hope we shall endeavour as far as in us lies to 
make some provision for a contingent, a doubtful and probably a 
dangerous future. If we be chivalrous men I trust we shall endeavour 
to wipe away all those stains which the civilised world has for ages 
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seen, or seemed to see, on the shield of England in her treatment of 
Ireland. If we be compassionate men, I hope we shall now, once 
for all, listen to the tale of woe which comes from her, and the reality 
of which, if not its justice, is testified by the continued migration of 
her people—that we shall 


‘ Rase out the written troubles from her brain, 
Pluck from her memory the rooted sorrows.’ 


But above all, if we be just men, we shall go forward in the name 
of truth and right, bearing this in mind that when the case is proved 
and the hour is come justice delayed is justice denied.’’ It would be 
impossible to adduce stronger or more convincing evidence of the 
claims of Ireland upon England, for the restitution of her plundered 
constitutional rights, than the testimony of the great departed leader 
of the Liberal party. It comes as a voice from the grave, appealing 
to the consciences and hearts of the English Government and of the 
English nation to do what he would assuredly have succeeded in doing 
if he had lived. In a very remarkable article printed in the 
‘‘Nineteenth Century Review,’’ July, 1889, already referred to, 
dealing with the relations between England and Ireland, Mr. Glad- 
stone said : ‘‘The Imperial Government as it legally exists in Ireland 
is in the view of Ireland—that is of a vast majority of her people—a 
Government of force, and not of right,’’ and he went on to point 
out that ‘‘in virtue of principles accepted by Tories and Liberals alike 
no law can possess moral authority in Great Britain, can be invested 
with that real sacredness which ought to attach to all law except by 
the will of the community.’’ He referred also to the fact that 
Englishmen ‘‘have been comfortably ensconced in the belief of their 
own moderation, past as well as present.’’ On this point it is deplor- 
able but true that the good people of the present age who constitute 
the majority of the English public know so little about the history 
of Ireland. Their whole idea seems to be that Ireland is a legitimate 
appenage of Great Britain, that it was acquired by lawful and 
honourable means, and that its inhabitants are a_buffle-headed, 
irrational race, who live in a chronic state of discontent with every- 
body and everything around them. On the other hand, it is possible 
the average Englishman has a vague idea that the records of Eng- 
land’s murderous policy in Ireland are so terrible he shrinks from 
informing himself on the subject, and prefers to remain in blissful 
ignorance of the massacres, the burnings, the devastation, the plun- 
dering, the confiscation of property carried on in Ireland for centuries 
under British rule. There is immense difficulty in bringing home 
these facts to the English mind. One of the greatest figures in Irish 
history, Daniel O’Connell, in his ‘‘Memoir of Ireland native and 
Saxon,’’ published by James Duffy, of Dublin, in 1844, made a 
strenuous effort to force the subject on the attention of the British 
public. In his preface to the work, which was inscribed to Her 
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Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, he said: ‘‘There is nothing 
more desirable than that the sovereign of these realms should under- 
stand the real nature of Irish history. . . . and above all should 
be acquainted with the confiscations, the plunder, the robbery, the 
domestic treachery, the violation of public faith, and of the sanctity 
of treaties, the ordinary wholesale slaughters, the political murders, 
the concerted massacres which have been inflicted on the Irish people 
by the English Government.’’5 This blind ignorance of Irish history 
can be quite easily accounted for. The average Englishman, who 
is not much of a reader of books, who is busy with his own private 
affairs, and has not time for more than the perusal of his daily paper, 
and perhaps an occasional dip into a volume of sensational fiction, 
or a glance at a popular magazine, labours under the delusion that 
the Irish people have now, and have had for centuries, all the advan- 
tages and privileges the English themselves possess—equal rights, 
equal laws, even-handed justice, fair trial by jury, an honest and 
upright judiciary, who would scorn to accept a verdict on the evidence 
of a paid and perjured informer, or a packed jury—in short, that the 
Irish possess everything that prosperous and contented John Bull 
enjoys in his own person, in his own beloved Native land, and his own 
happy home. If such a state of things really existed in the Emerald 
Isle, Ireland would be a terrestrial paradise, a veritable Utopia, but 
alas! and alas! from the disastrous day upon which the English 
invader first set foot upon Irish soil the Irish have been a sorely tried 
and afflicted people in every imaginable situation and condition of life. 
Were it not for their extraordinary staying powers and unwavering 
tenacity of purpose, as shown in so many ways and under such 
adverse circumstances, and never more strikingly than at the present 
time, the Irish nation would have ceased to exist, and the condition 
contemplated by the Statute of 11 James I., cap. 5, might possibly 
have been realised. That statute was passed, as it expressly states, 
‘‘with the intent that they (England and Ireland) may grow into one 
nation, whereby there may be an utter oblivion and extinguishment 
of all former differences and discords between them.’’ Man proposes, 
but God disposes. The old aphorism upsets a great many human 
designs and theories. | Here we are nearly three hundred years 
after that famous, but abortive, Statute was passed, with the Irish 
as distinct and separate a race, as Irish in feeling and sentiment, as 
they were when the first predatory invader, Richard de Clare, Earl 
of Pembroke, nicknamed Strongbow, landed on the shores of Ireland, 
on the 23rd of August, 1170, at the head of 1,200 marauders of his 
own stamp, intent on rapine and plunder. _ It is recorded of Strong- 
bow that he, like so many other predatory adventurers and scape- 
graces who leave their country for their country’s good, “* having 
wasted his substance by extravagance. . . . eagerly seized the 


5 O’Connell’s “Memoir of Ireland, Native and Saxon,” pp. vii-viii. 
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first opportunity that offered to retrieve his broken fortunes.’’ This 
is the keynote that runs through the whole sorrowful story of Eng- 
land’s relations with Ireland from beginning to end. For seven 
centuries the Irish have manfully maintained a continuous struggle, 
an uphill fight, for their natural and national rights, unawed by the 
overwhelming forces, numerical, financial, military, and naval of 
Great Britain. The deputies, lord lieutenants, military and official 
chiefs sent over from England to dragoon the Irish nation, and who 
were, with some exceptions, ruthless and sanguinary men, failed to 
break the indomitable spirit of the people. The outrageous Penal 
and Coercion laws, passed by the legislature, though terrible as 
weapons of persecution, but added fuel to the fire, and have reacted 
in a very unexpected way. The poor emigrants who left their native 
land with little, often nothing, but the clothes upon their backs, 
because they could not live at home, have multiplied a hundred-fold 
all over the world. In the United States they have spread from 
New York to San Francisco, flourishing and prosperous under the 
Stars and Stripes beyond all conception. They are a power in far- 
away Australia under the Southern Cross; they are a power in 
Canada, and in every quarter of the globe to which they have been 
banished by British misrule. There are new and greater Irelands 
beyond the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and they are making them- 
selves felt in a very practical and effectual way. 

What did Mr. Gladstone say about the Irish emigrant? Let 
Englishmen hear and blush for shame: ‘‘He bears with him on the 
one hand a passionate attachment to the home he quits, and on the 
other hand a bitter and burning hatred to the laws and government 
he leaves behind.’’ If any one is in doubt about the accuracy of Mr. 
Gladstone’s description, let him read the lists of subscriptions con- 
tinually flowing into the exchequer of the National party to help 
them in their constitutional struggle for Ireland’s right, the right of 
every nation to manage its own affairs, and attend to its own interests 
within its own borders. The appeal of the Irish people through their 
representatives in Parliament for simple justice, that is, for the 
restitution of their rights, should not be lightly disregarded or set 
aside, especially when the infamous methods by which they were 
deprived of those rights are considered. What does Goldwin Smith 
say on this subject in his article in the ‘‘Contemporary Review,”’ 
December, 1878, p. 15? ‘‘The conquest of Ireland was completed 
with circumstances of cruelty sufficient to plant undying hatred in 
the breast of the people. . . . instead of the form of conquest 
it took that of confiscation, and was waged by the intruder with the 
arms of legal chicane.’’ But there is a still higher authority to refer 
to. Mr. Gladstone, in the article of July, 1889, in ‘‘The Nineteenth 
Century Review,’’ went exhaustively into the whole subject. It is 
an amazing story, as told by the great leader of the Liberal party, how 
the deprivation of Ireland’s constitutional rights was brought about. 
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When the question of restitution comes up for consideration, the 
shocking narrative as there told on the highest possible authority 
should not only be read, but carefully studied, by every Englishman 
who takes an interest in the honour and welfare of his country. Mr. 
Gladstone shows how the Irish people were driven into insurrection 
in 1798 by deliberate and horrible acts of provocation, done for the 
express purpose of preparing the way to pass the Act of Union. He 
says: ‘‘Under Lord Fitzwilliam there was peace in Ireland with a 
force of 5,000 men. To pass the Union after rebellion and massacre 
had wholly ceased a force was required, which Lord Castlereagh, in 
the Budget of February, 1800, placed at 138,000 men. This enor- 
mous army was required to carry a measure odious to the population.”’ 
Mr. Gladstone went on: ‘‘From this time forward the policy was at 
all costs to divide Irishman from Irishman, to revive the dying embers 
of religious animosity, to corrupt every Irishman that could be 
bought, to terrify every Irishman that could be terrified, to destroy 
the reign of law, and establish impunity for the crimes of power, to 
let loose ferocious assassins upon humble homes, to precipitate 
rebellion when and where it was preparing, and to create it by intoler- 
able oppression in \Wexford when it was not, to establish, in a word, 
a reign of terror which should make the country uninhabitable.’’? Mr. 
Gladstone thus sums up: ‘‘Upon the whole, it must be owned that 
the triumph of iniquity was as complete as it was shameful and 
disastrous—everything in Ireland was denationalised except the 
nation.’’ It was stated on the opening page of this article that the 
words Pacata Hibernia had a ‘‘Sinister meaning.’’ That was in the 
evil days, when the sacredness of human life and the rights of personal 
property were disregarded, when murder and rapine ran riot through- 
out the land ; when the idea of ruthless men in power was to appease 
Ireland by the extermination of the native inhabitants, was in short, 
‘to make a wilderness and call it peace.’’ Instances have already 
been given under the hands of the pacificators themselves of the 
thoroughness with which this method was carried into execution 
until, as one writer states ‘‘there was nothing left for the English 
sovereign to reign over in Ireland but carcases and ashes.’’ There 
is yet the testimony of another English historian to be put in evidence, 
namely, Fynes Moryson, a fellow of Cambridge University, and 
secretary to Lord Mountjoy, who was associated with Sir George 
Carew of Pacata Hibernia celebrity in devastating the country and 
massacring the inhabitants. FFynes Moryson, who appears to have 
been a man of some human feeling, has put it on record that ‘‘no 
spectacle was more frequent in the ditches of the towns, and especially 
in wasted countries, than to see multitudes of these poor people, the 
Irish, dead, with their mouths all coloured green by eating nettles, 
docks, and all things they could rend above ground.’’6 


6 ‘Memoir of Ireland, Native and Saxon.” By Daniel O’Connell. pp. 1-2, 
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Tempora mutantur ebnos mutamur in illis. 


Yes, the times have changed and the hearts and minds of the 
people, with some few exceptions, have changed with them sursum 
corda. The reign of a i is ended, and Pacata Hibernia, it is 
hoped, is, at last, about td resume its true meaning. It will be easily 
understood how difficult it is to compress even an outline of the events 
of centuries into the narrow compass of a few pages of print. So far 
my efforts have been directed to recording the methods employed by 
the English Government to ‘‘reduce Ireland to due submission’’ by 
horrible acts of cruelty and oppression, giving from authentic sources, 
namely, under the hands of the actors themselves, as well as from 
the evidence of others, whose testimony is above suspicion, instances 
of the shocking barbarity and cold-blooded treachery with which the 
Irish people have been treated by ‘‘the predominant partner,’’ both in 
ancient and modern times. It might be thought, from the facts 
stated in the recital, that the tale of infamy has been exhausted ; for 
from it, the worst feature in the whole of England’s doings in Ireland 
remains to be told. I have before me the Eighth Report of the Royal 
Commission on Historical Manuscripts presented to Parliament in 
1881. This report deals inter alia with the famous ‘‘Depositions’’ of 
witnesses suborned to give evidence in 1641-2 and after, when the Go- 
vernment were seeking a pretext for further persecution, oppression, 
and massacre of the Catholics of Ireland. At p. 572 of the Keport it is 
stated: ‘‘The Depositions of earliest date in the series are those 
taken before the lords justices, Privy Council, and chief officials of 
the English Government in Ireland.’’ Anything so monstrous, so 
inconceivably wicked, could not be imagined than the action of the 
Government in this matter. It is not necessary to give more than 
one sample of the ‘‘Depositions.'’ We read at p. 575 of the Report : 
“‘Some years after the appearance of Warner’s work, Dr. Curry again 
wrote as follows with reference to these ‘Depositions.’ : ‘ The evidence 
I mean is that huge collection of manuscript ‘‘Depositions’’ (con- 
sisting of thirty-two folio volumes) which are said to have been sworn 
on the subject of the outrages and depredations (alleged) to have been 
committed by the insurgents in this war, and are now in the possession 
of the University of Dublin. From this enormous heap of malignity 
and nonsense Temple and Borlase have selected such examinations 
as appeared to them the least exceptionable, and consequently the 
most likely to obtain credit to their horrible narrations. To them 
therefore I shall refer the reader as a select specimen of the rest. 

‘Hundreds of the ghosts of Protestants (says Temple from these 
Depositions) that were drowned by the rebels at Portadown bridge, 
were seen in the river bolt upright, and were heard to cry out for 
revenge on those rebels. One of these ghosts was seen with hands 
lifted up, and standing in that position from 29th December to the 
latter end of the following Lent.’ ’’ 
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Just think of it. Thirty-two folio volumes filled with such trash 
as this, and now preserved in the library of Trinity College, Dublin. 
It may be asked what on earth have these ‘‘Depositions ’’ to do with 
the question of the restoration of Ireland’s constitutional rights. 
Well, they are part and parcel of Ireland’s case, as showing the 
absurd lengths to which English officialism can go in its coercion 
policy—a policy continued down to the recent collapse of the Jingo 
Government. The late Prime Minister of England stated a few years 
ago, in a speech at Newcastle-on-Tyne, ‘‘The British people hate the 
name of Ireland and hate the name of Home Rule.’’ However, the 
Liberals of England who constitute the enormous majority of the 
people, have shown clearly by relegating Mr. Balfour and his atten- 
uated party to the cold shade of Opposition, that they have no share 
in his anti-Irish sentiments. This fierce ebullition of the ex-Premier’s 
feelings in regard to Ireland is not the only evidence of hostility he 
has shown. He was at one time Chief Secretary for Ireland, when 
his malignant feelings towards the country found expression in 
strenuous coercion, as suggested in the historic words of his uncle: 
‘‘Twenty years of resolute government.’’ Mitchelstown is not 
forgotten, and the ‘‘don’t hesitate to shoot’’ telegram is still remem- 
bered. Neither is it forgotten that amongst many others the present 
distinguished leader of the Irish National party was treated to the 
plank bed, prison fare, and a course of oakum-picking in Wexford 
gaol. This is how history has hitherto repeated itself. 


In conclusion, it may be interesting to consider the sentiments 
entertained by the late Chief Secretary for Ireland as contrasted with 
those expressed by the ex-Prime Minister above quoted. 


Mr. Bryce, in 1888, wrote the Introduction to a work entitled 
“Two Centuries of Irish History: 1691—1870,’’ which shows not 
only profound knowledge of the subject, but also deep sympathy with 
the sufferings of the Irish people. He remarks, in the course of a 
powerful and convincing statement, ‘‘that Irish History, of which the 
people of Great Britain have hitherto remained almost wholly 
ignorant, has become a matter of practical consequence.’’ Mr. 
Bryce’s Introduction concludes with the following hopeful words: 
‘‘We find ample grounds for a faith in the increasing strength of the 
forces which make for righteousness and peace.’’ 


W. J. Corset. 





CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


The fact that Christian Science has for some—especially the more 
recent—years been appearing (and re-appearing) with a considerable 
degree of regularity, in the police court and before the coroner, as 
well as in the pages of our periodic literature, goes to prove that ridi- 
cule—at least the scientific form of that weapon—does not always 
kill, in spite of the proverbial truth of proverbs. Orthodox theology 
has combined with scientific medicine in the denunciation of its teach- 
ing and its practice as pernicious—to soul as well as body, to spiritual 
health as well as corporal. The Bishop of London has publicly de- 
nounced it as ‘‘a gigantic heresy.’’ Medical journals of all grades—- 
first-rate, second-rate, and (down to) nth rate—have, from time to 
time, treated their readers to the perusal of editorial ‘‘exposures”’ of 
its preposterously unscientific theory and the criminally dangerous 
application thereof. As a wise contemporary has pointed out, it is 
only when the Christian Scientist is subjected to a legal inquiry that 
the absolute hollowness of his claims can be exposed. This exposure 
—and consequential scientific comment—has been exhibited to the 
public over and over again, and yet Christian Science doth still live, 
and even continue to grow! The working apostle of this cult has 
survived the repeated denunciations of himself and his work—as a 
bogus medical practitioner of the worst type, a danger to the State, 
and a cruel parasite upon society. And a new epoch of public en- 
lightenment in this connection was ushered in but a few months ago 
by the investigation of the fatal termination of the case of Major 
Whyte, D.S.O. We learned therefrom that a medical man of fifteen 
years’ professional experience resigned his previously orthodox prac- 
tice to adopt that of the new cult—with the net result that at the end 
of about another year he found himself placed in the criminal dock on 
a charge of manslaughter. And the comparatively lenient view of the 
assumed culpability of the prisoner which was expressed by the Judge, 
at the close of a prolonged and severely searching trial, necessarily 
conveyed a very significant practical hint on the subject to both Chris- 
tian Science practitioners, and their patients—or dupes, or victims. 
The position which Christian Science now occupies can no longer 
be dealt with by mere contemptuous comment or sneering allusion. It 
cannot now be denied that as a body of accepted theory and practice it 
has achieved a success unparalleled by any other which has originated 
in our generation. Its progressive strides have been made on a 
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gigantic scale—surpassing even the proverbial seven-league paces 
which characterise the onward movements of so many ideas of trans- 
Atlantic origin. The Scriptural researches of Mrs. Mary Baker G, 
Eddy led to the discovery of its germs some forty years ago (1866). 
This lady began to sow the seeds of her doctrine in 1867 ; her volume 
on ‘Science and Health’’ was published in 1870; and the average 
sale has reached the astonishing figure of (over) 30,000 copies per 
annum. In 1879, this inspired apostle of the new cult organised the 
‘Church of God Scientist’? in the city of Boston—the Athens of 
American philosophy and mental culture. In 1881, Mrs. Eddy was 
ordained to the ministry. In the same year she founded the Massa- 
chusetts Metaphysical College, and in 1883 ‘‘started’’ the ‘‘Christian 
Science Journal.’’ The inevitable obstructions and defaults have, of 
course, occurred at intervals ; but it may be said that the movements 
so originated has since expanded with a forward impetus which can 
best be represented in terms of geometrical progression. The most 
uncontradictable item of positive evidence of this fact is furnished by 
the erection of the new Temple of the Scientists in their hallowed city 
of Boston, at a cost of £400,o0oo—the organ representing an addi- 
tional expense of a trifling £8,000! Thirty thousand members of the 
profession attended devoutly at the opening—or ‘‘consecration”’ ! 


When a fully-defined body of doctrine (and practice), such as 
Christian Science proves (or claims) to be, finds widespread accep- 
tance among men, the very fact of its having done so may, I think, 
fairly be held to constitute undeniable proof that its introduction has 
meant the filling of a previously existent vacancy in the domain of 
human opinion, Intellectual, as well as atmospheric, currents are 
continually flowing—their unceasing restlessness being apparently 
necessary to prevent hopeless contamination of their respective media. 
Both kinds also vary—with apparent similarity of type—-in force and 
area of distribution : from the Zephyr breath which barely serves to 
waft the perfume, and cause audible agitation of the strings of the 
Eolian harp, to the scorching suffocation conveyed by the sandy 
simoon, and the explosive violence of the irresistible tornado, But of 
whatever type and degree—cyclonic or anti-cyclonic, breezy, gusty, 
stormy, or thunder-charged—their development is surely demonstra- 
tive of the pre-existence of an area of unstable equilibrium, as is their 
direction of its locality. Their momentum forms a true index of the 
(tendency to) vacuity—Nature’s pet aversion—which had existed in 
the space towards which they flow. Now the development and per- 
sistence of the Christian Science current of opinion may, I think, be 
held to have surely proved two facts: (1) the survival into our own 
generation of the pre-scientific belief in—and even hankering after— 
the supernatural and the miraculous ; and (2) the (at least, partial) 
failure of contemporary medicine and surgery to satisfy the demands 
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and secure the complete confidence of the members of the suffering 
section of humanity and their confidential advisers and guardians. Its 
existence in this age of much-vaunted enlightenment has awakened 
thoughtful observers to recognition of the conservative pertinacity 
with which the primitive—very characteristically human—pathways 
of thought are still trodden by a large proportion of the human race, 
in presence of—and, indeed, directly in spite of—the influences of 
(quasi-) miraculous scientific conquest, and universally diffused educa- 
tion. It has demonstrated the survival of the point of view from 
which the inhabitants of pre-Christian Judea regarded the visitation 
of disease as the entrance of an unfriendly spirit. It shows an unmis- 
takable revival of some, at least, of the modes of thought which pre- 
vailed in medieval times, when the victims of prolonged disease nearly 
always endeavoured to avail themselves of the knowledge and power 
which were almost exclusively confined to the Catholic hierarchy—in 
those centuries when murder and robbery, with suitable correlated 
amusements and minor occupations, formed the life-long occupation 
of monarchs and aristocrats ; when the fact of a non-member of one 
of the learned professions being able to sign his own name was 
generally regarded as satisfactory proof that he was not a ‘‘gentle- 
man’’; when the scientific culture of the healing art was almost 
exclusively maintained by the Irish and the Jews, and its ‘‘unqualified 
practitioners’’ included the whole motley host of magicians, astrolo- 
gers, herbalists, witches and gypsies. In those good old days of 
the identity of might and right, the destruction of life (and appropria- 
tion of property) formed the recognised professional practice of men 
of ‘‘honour and dignity’’; while the saving thereof, the relief of 
pain, and the prolongation of human existence, constituted the occu- 
pation of menials, who were usually despised—even when most skilled 
and honourable—except in the periods of physical suffering ; and 
pretenders—often criminal, and always ignorant—whose incurable 
moral strabismus prevented them from distinguishing between right 
and wrong. ‘‘Times have changed’’ since then ; so have ‘‘things,”’ 
and opinions, and modes of thought : very many, indeed, but not all. 
Education, and even evolution, have left the basic features of human- 
ity very much as they were at the date of the expulsion from the 
Garden of Eden. And I would suggest that in presence of the 
persistent belief in the miraculous—in spite of all the revelations of 
physical science—and obvious dissatisfaction with the results of our 
most up-to-date practice, in presence of our complete familiarity with 
pathogenic microbes and our almost startling dexterity in the syn- 
thesis of the most important alkaloids, the leaders and teachers of our 
profession should more seriously recognise the signficance of the 
existing facts of the broadcast diffusion of the methods of Christian 
Science, investigate their actual sources, and devise the most efficient 
means of counteracting and neutralising their pernicious effects. 
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It is very true, indeed, that the whole doctrine, and the applica- 
tion, and results thereof, have been repeatedly attacked and subjected 
to vigorous denunciation and copious ridicule—the latter, 1 have 
thought, in most cases, of an exceedingly clumsy type. The editorial 
critic has often seemed to me to discuss his subject in a tone of too 
loftily-removed distance ; he appeared to scorn the idea of coming to 
close quarters. The man of Science in the pride of his knowledge, 
actual or fancied, has usually ignored the fact that Christian Science, 
if not exactly ‘‘scientific,’’ is, most assuredly, very human ; an excres- 
cence, indeed, and an unhealthy one; but a specimen which has 
unquestionably grown on the spiritual side of homo sapiens. He 
has also, so far as I can now remember, ignored the significant truth 
that the existence of this doctrine and practice forms an index of the 
fact that his own claims have been badly discounted ; that they have 
been found wanting in some important essentials ; and that he should 
regard the promulgation of the new therapeusis as a warning to set 
his own house in order, re-furnish his armoury, re-polish his weapons, 
man all his defences, extend and strengthen his outposts, and vigor- 
ously insist on the watchfulness of all his sentries. In attacks on the 
pernicious folly of Christian Science, logical methods cannot be very 
effectively applied, for the necessary evidence which can be obtained 
only from the results of test- and control-experiments is never avail- 
able. Foul-mouthed abuse, delivered with sledge-hammer weight and 
force, may relieve the mental feelings of its manufacturer and dis- 
penser, but it will hardly convince the thinking part of the community, 
or enlist the sympathies of the more refined. The ad hominem argu- 
ment, in some of its shapes, must be the principal weapon of attack in 
such cases. But much skill is required to make its application effec- 
tive ; and this quality does not seem to have been very conspicuously 
displayed in the columns of the orthodox editorials of our contem- 
poraries. The soul-stinging irony of a Pascal or a Gibbon, which set 
every individual member of their respective hosts of opponents simul- 
taneously writhing and howling all over Christendom, requires some- 
thing approaching the skill and culture of one of those literary Titans 
to produce and apply it with telling results. The employment of 
scathing sarcasm, if prepared and applied with the razor-edged 
subtlety of a Voltaire, or the Nasmyth momentum of a Huxley, would 
surely produce earthquake effects on the defence of Christian science ; 
but, unhappily, we miss the powers of those wizards at the roll-call of 
the representatives of the ‘‘inner circle’’ of the science of the opening 
years of the twentieth century. 

The glaring fact is that the feverish haste for immediate results is 
so great in the present generation that nothing is to be learned that 
will not pay ; no intellectual ballast is to be taken on board ; no super- 
fluous culture to be sought for ; no effort wasted in the acquisition of 
attainments which are not immediately negotiable in cash. Such, I 
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must regretfully indicate, is the programme of a mechanical, not of 
an intellectual, generation. It calls for the abolition of the teaching 
of Greek to the future votaries of science. This wished-for consum- 
mation by itself connotes extinction of the view of the original source 
of all the literature, and the most subtle and profound philosophic 
thought, which at the present day pervades and inspires the higher 
strata of the intellectual atmosphere of the whole of Western Europe— 
and the derivatives thereof. Such are the influences which go to make 
possession of muscular superiority a more important factor in the 
attainment of distinction in a (formerly) learned profession than such 
trifling acquisitions as knowledge and skill. All revolutionary move- 
ments bring the dregs of humanity to the surface of the seething 
medium in which they have been generated ; and it is quite conceiv- 
able how the completion of such an educational rotation as some 
scientists have energetically advocated can make it possible for an 
anthropoid mass of vulgarity, dishonesty, ignorance, impudence, 
immorality, infidelity, and ruffianism, when projected into professional 
space with the ‘‘long-Tom”’ propulsion of prodigious muscularity, to 
alight in triumphant safety on the ‘‘Spion Kop’’ summit of profes- 
sional distinction—in the midst of a community celebrated in former 
generations for the possession and universal recognition of sanctity, 
erudition, and courtesy. And as Dr. Primrose’s casual acquaintance, 
who had never learned any Greek, could not be led to perceive the 
presence of any good in that language, so the pre-eminent surgeon 
of the future, Sir Baboo Yahoo Malaprop, having never mastered 
Greek or Latin—or even grammatical English—cannot well be 
expected to be able to appreciate the value of linguistic attainments, 
or to acknowledge any intellectual, moral, or professional superiority 
in those who may happen to be endowed with the same. The 
boasted triumphs of reason over faith, which are assumed to consti- 
tute the special glory of our over-journalised generation, assuredly 
require attention in some of those aspects which have most com- 
pletely escaped critical notice. A recent historian of rationalism 
assures his readers that he would not bestow on such an ‘‘unnecessary 
and thankless task as the refutation of theological error’’ even so much 
intellectual exertion as would be included in ‘‘the labour of a week or 
aday.’’ And he further informs them that: the true liberation must 
come from the enlargement of mind by wider and more accurate views 
of the natural universe. As this takes place, the medieval beliefs 
must drop away of themselves.’’ The dogmatic self-satisfaction 
which illuminated the inner consciousness of the writer of these sen- 
tences, as he contemplated the solidity of the foundations of his own 
(home-made?) opinions, must, I feel sure, be admitted by all. Yet in 
the face of the deluging torrents of such volumes and such opinions 
we meet the fact that the lineal representatives of the abused and 
derided medieval theology are not merely holding their own, but are 
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actually winning all along the line. Their continuity of traditional 
knowledge and experience, their unequalled organisation, and their 
cosmopolitan intercommunication, have combined to furnish the most 
reliable and adaptable acquaintance with the undulatory (or circular, or 
vaguely curvilinear) movements of that phenomenally unstable entity, 
the human understanding—individual and collective. And all the con- 
temporary history of the whole period of our own generation—and, 
even more emphatically, of the twentieth century section of the same 
—goes to contradict and disprove the confident view of the assured 
and absolute (progressive) conquest of the domain of the spiritual and 
emotional in human nature by the purely materialistic and utilitarian. 
A very wise German physician of the past generation defined neuralgia 
to be ‘‘a cry of the nerves for healthy blood.’’ This view, and the 
words in which it was so very happily and concisely expressed, can, 
I venture to assert, be applied with a very suitable adaptation of meta- 
phor to many of the innumerable excrescences of unpruned opinion 
and dogmatic belief which at present cloud our intellectual atmos- 
phere ; and very specially, I would say, to that of Christian Science— 
which at present looms so prominently above the mental (and medical) 
horizon. The conspicuous growth of this unhealthy plant appears to 
me to represent an agonising appeal to the Invisible Power which— 
so far as I have been able to ascertain—every human being possesses 
an innate tendency, however deeply encrusted by negligence or soiled 
by circumstance, to make an object of adoration; or to which he 
would, at least, attribute undefinable and unlimited powers. In 
other terms, I regard it as an outcry of the collective emotions of the 
human spirit against the undoubted tendency of the materialistic 
‘‘science’’ and mechanical ‘‘progress’’ of the present day to (reduce 
or) improve man into a very efficient calculating machine, and to 
denounce—or, at least, depreciate—his worship of any spiritual con- 
cept or physical image of omnipotence, other than that represented 
by the ‘Almighty Dollar.”’ 


Some centuries have elapsed since a free-thinking, and withal 
philosophical, Irishman wrote a very interesting—and, in many 
aspects, a very original—volume: ‘‘Christianity as old as the Crea- 
tion.’’ The title lucidly enunciates the thesis which the author had 
undertaken to expound and defend. This formed one of the earlier 
landmarks of the modern rationalistic movement in the embryonic era 
of its growth. And, as rationalism appears to form the opposing 
reflex of religious thought and culture, it has, pretty surely, some 
considerable claims to an antiquity of existence as remote of origin 
as the earliest attempt at collective co-ordination of human thought. 
A very interesting biological feature of the life-history of rationalism 
is that its existence is essentially a parasitic one (perhaps better de- 
scribed as saprophytic) ; for its activity—as well as its primordial 
genesis, growth, and development—depends on the prominence of the 
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position occupied in the public mind by the superstitions (or religions, 
or faiths, or creeds) whose strongholds and enclosed domains are the 
avowed objects of its attacks. When victorious, as the history of human 
opinion goes to show that it always in the long run, actually or appar- 
ently, is, over a certain hydra-headed combination of obstinately vital 
beliefs, it proceeds to lay to its soul, and to the souls of the individual 
members of its militant band of critical iconoclasts, the very flattering 
unction that it has given the final death-blow to the serpentine spirit 
of superstition. But if rationalism, in the season of the announce- 
ment of its triumph, appears to be endowed with the supernatural 
strength and the irresistible weapons of a Hercules, we most assuredly 
have—and this item of its history has never failed to repeat itselfi— 
its wriggling opponent demonstrating its characteristically pythonic 
nature by displaying to the full the tortuous, and unexpected, and 
self-renewing, vitality which distinguished his proverbially multicipital 
opponent. Were the hydra of superstition to cease to reproduce its 
heads, the occupation of rationalism would immediately be gone ; its 
inspiration being removed, it would collapse for want of inflating 
material. The fact that the rationalist, after having successfully 
(as well as scientifically and “brilliantly’’—as we are so often told) 
demolished the defences and exterminated the garrisons of so many 
faiths and opinions, can produce no positive scheme of the Cosmos 
which he can utilise to occupy the vacancies so created, is the very 
significant cause of the hopelessly unsatisfying nature of his final 
results. As a recent (anonymous) critic has well put it, his intermin- 
able task, like that of Sisyphus, has always obliged him to begin over 
again ; immediately after having reached, in apparent triumph, the 
appointed goal of his scientific and argumentative ambition. 


This characteristic feature, and the facts therewith connected and 
thereon dependant, have been very demonstratively re-repeated in 
the course of the rapid and feverish progress of the past half-century 
and the commencing years of the present. Yet it does not seem to 
have proved to the average (intelligent and educated) citizen so clearly 
as it might have done that the craving of the human spirit for faith, 
or belief in the Invisible and Unknowable, is one which cannot be 
completely stifled—any more than can hunger, which was grafted by 
an over-seeing Providence as an essential agency in the preservation 
of the individual ; and sexual desire, which was bestowed for the 
securing of the maintenance of the species. However frequently, and 
remotely, religion may have appeared to alter its central basis of sup- 
port down through the centuries of recorded time, it has, in all the 
ages and nationalities, displayed sufficient adaptability to the spiritual 
cravings of the peoples to whom its message was being delivered to 
enable it to cast off the accidents which had for a period obscured 
the features and disguised the actual form of the body of its doctrine. 
History has repeatedly demonstrated the fact that an opinion (or 
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group of opinions) which had been unsuccessfully ventilated, or ruth- 
lessly crushed down, by one generation may sweep over the next with 
the force and velocity of a tidal wave. The late Mr. Lecky appreciated 
the importance of the determining influence of the intellectual atmos- 
phere in the growth and developmental expansion of opinion ; and Mr. 
A. J. Balfour also accepts the claims of the same meteorological power 
(with the stage-name and sirname of ‘‘psychological climate’’) as one 
of the most important factors in the modification of the attitude of 
an epoch towards the beliefs and doctrines of its predecessors in ter- 
restrial chronology. The eye of the philosophic student of the 
undulatory modifications of human opinion perceives that the surface 
phenomena of arguments and definitions are almost always the symp- 
toms and pretexts, very rarely indeed, if ever, the causes, of any far- 
reaching changes. They really derive their force of movement and 
efiiciency of application from their adaptability to, and conformity 
with, the mental habits and aptitudes of those to whom they are 
addressed ; and, in accordance with this fundamental fact, we find 
that reasoning which is rejected by one generation, as utterly flat and 
unprofitable, if not actually stale, is greedily absorbed by the next, 
whose intellectual leaders may even be heard to trumpet its triumphs 
in tones of enthusiastic applause. The germs—mentally pathogenic, 
as the rationalist regards them—of so-called Christian Science have 
been floated broadcast throughout the intellectual atmosphere. And 
their fate has been truly Scriptural. Those which fell upon the solid 
rock of genuine reason and physical knowledge inevitably perished 
for want of sustenance ; those which fell by the wayside, over which 
hovered the rationalistic and sceptical birds of passage were swiftly 
devoured—although, probably, never well digested—by the winged 
denizens of the gaseous envelope of the intellectual globe ; while those 
which happened to alight on the naturally fertile, but neglected and 
uncropped, earthy soil of the vicinity immediately rooted and brought 
forth an hundred-fold. 


The frequently disappointing results of medicine and surgery 
have, very naturally, had the effect of discounting the confidence of 
that advanced—and very representative section of the members of the 
tax-paying community who insist upon seeing and feeling before 
believing ; or, at least, before registering their beliefs by acting on 
their private opinions. The limits, actual and possible, of truc 
scientific therapeusis should, accordingly, always be defined with 
perfect distinctness on the visual horizon of the intellect of every true 
physician. As this circle widens with the progress of sound scientific 
knowledge, its expansion must be familiar as watch-hand rotations ; 
it is only the healer who so scrutinises the boundaries of his heritage 
who can be regarded as a true representative of the one profession 
which was practised and blessed by the Saviour of Mankind during 
His own pilgrimage on earth; and it is only by the hands of such 
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ever-watchful guardian members of our profession that its field of 
usefulness to suffering humanity can be defended from the encroach- 
ments of blasphemous pretenders to divine enlightenment, and 
mysterious—if not miraculous—powers of healing. In furtherance 
of this noble missionary work, we should all be up and doing ; the 
consciousness of conformity with the dictates of the truest faith and 
the highest sense of duty should ever be regarded by the true physician 
as his best reward—even in a generation in which the muscularity of 
a (formerly) ‘‘learned’’ profession scores higher than its intellectuality, 
and a complete somersault on the political tight-rope secures the 
branding of the acrobatic with indelible ‘‘eminence,’’ as judiciously 
and exclusively as it did in the case of the ambitious politician of 
the court of the Empire of Lilliput. It is only by the collective 
exertions of a garrison of physicians fully armed with all the weapons 
of true science and true faith that the border inroads of such “‘ in- 


spired’’ healers as the apostles of Christian Science can be permanently 
checked. 

To every earnest and inquiring soul concerned ‘with this and other 
similar or correlated questions, there is permanently present the con- 
sciousness that behind and beneath all such lurks the unchanging 
moral of the vanity of human aspirations, and the failure of all the 
innumerable voyagers and explorers to localise the mental and moral 
outlines of the geography of the Atlantis of immutable truth. Jus- 
tice and happiness, the other great objects of the pursuit of the philo- 
sopher and the philanthropist, seem to have proved correspondingly 
successful in evasion of the grasp of the most industrious and most 
enthusiastic of their would-be captors. Recent political history well 
shows that poverty, misery, official corruption, social injustice, and 
unlimited discontent may be found to flourish and extend their 
branches as widely in the most advanced democracy as in the most 
absolute monarchy. So do their associated results and consecutive 
consequences, physical and moral. The materialism and _utilitari- 
anism of recent times have continuously aimed—-and with a con- 
siderable proportion of success—at the weeding (or stamping) out of 
all the higher emotions, as their results were but visionary and 
unpractical—and, accordingly, unmarketable. It was felt by the 
apostles of these modern doctrines that the influence of the passions 
and emotions of the human soul acted as a permanent (and sometimes 
explosive) drag on the wheels of the human calculating machine, while 
no saleable commodities could safely he generated by their activity. 
In order to utilise to the fullest extent the value of these enlightened 
and enlightening views and discoveries, it became a matter of 
inevitable necessity that superstition—and even its most disciplined 
representative, orthodox religious belief—must be extinguished, as 
otherwise unsurmountable obstacles in the paths of scientific ‘‘pro- 
gress’’ and materialistic ‘‘success.’’ Passion of every kind must be 
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completely eliminated ; all emotions must be absolutely controlled ; 
faith must submit to physical tests. This programme has been 
worked with continuously increasing demonstrativeness, and loudly- 
announced advertisement of results, during the latter half of the past 
century and the opening years of the present, and the discouraging 
result is that current events furnish an unquestionable demonstration 
of the depressing fact that in presence of the seven-league strides 
of physical science, and its unceasing successful inroads on the 
mysteries of Nature, the human race, as a whole (and perhaps indi- 
vidually), still remains unsatisfied ; while the members of its most 
advanced, and most materialistic, sections are probably the most 
miserable of all. The emotional longings for, and aspirations after, 
‘things above’”’ still stubbornly refuse to submit to extermination or 
eviction ; the hankering after the mysterious, the unknowable, and 
the unattainable—the human characteristics, in fact, which most 
definitely distinguish man from brute, still survive in the human 
spirit, and retain their vital and moral influence on the human heart. 
Their attempted suppression leads to recurrences of volcanic explosion 
—in type and form sometimes ridiculous, or even preposterous ; some- 
times painfully insane ; and sometimes horribly criminal. It may, 
indeed, be said to have furnished the mainspring of the most 
characteristic form displayed by the criminality of our own generation. 
It is surely short-sighted to deny (? not to see) the effects of the pas- 
sions and emotions on the circulation—and, consequently, on nutrition 
—in the human body. ‘The pallor of fear, the glow of hope, the flush 
of anger, the jaundiced hue of jealousy, are truly significant indexes 
of their respective influences. The fact that such are usually but 
transitory causes most people to ignore the permanence of their effects 
when unusually prolonged. It is not merely useless, it is positively 
mischievous, in the interests of true enlightenment, to deny that won- 
derful—apparently ‘‘miraculous’’—cures have been obtained by Chris- 
tian Science. They most assuredly have been at Lourdes—scoffing 
materialism notwithstanding. One of the specially vivid reminis- 
cences of the boyhood of the writer of this article is that of a glorious 
summer morning, on which two bathers were drowned in Sligo Bay. 
The place was a very crowded resort, and everybody flew to the scene. 
An anemic lad, or about fifteen, was running about the strand in a 
state of great excitement. On speaking to him, he told me that he 
had been sent from the country to the sea-side with the hope of bene- 
fiting his lameness, and pointed to a crutch and stick at some distance, 
without which he had never been able to walk for some eighteen 
months before. Those cumbrous aids to pedestrianism were not re- 
adopted ; the shock of witnessing that fatal accident had effected a 
permanent cure! Earthquake vibrations have wrought wondrous 
cures in certain neurotic cases which had long proved ‘‘the mere 
despair of surgery.”’ 
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Medical men should surely recognise the position, with its manifold 
obvious bearings and collateral influences, and contribute—as, I ven- 
ture to suggest, they readily can—to the true higher education of the 
public. As members of a learned and trusted profession, their opinons 
will, if conveyed with the skill and illustrative knowledge which they 
should be able to wield in such discussion, exercise a broad and deep 
collective influence on those of the general community. It is also of 
greater interest and importance to us than to most sections of the 
public to keep continuously in touch with the leaders of the advance 
guard of thought. And the confidence of the heads of families in their 
trusted medical consultant gives him opportunity and influence in 
the formation and continuous culture of collective opinion on the 
more profound subjects of human speculation, which are second to 
none but those of the accepted spiritual adviser ; while the special 
facilities afforded by the necessity of his presence in times of the 
deepest trouble and anxiety offer the very best seed-time for the im- 
plantation of those germs of opinion which should produce the giant 
growths of the future forest of human thought. It should always be 
remembered that the most active intellects and most naturally fertile 
imaginations must inevitably produce the most mischievous and per- 
nicious weeds of opinion and consequent practice, when grossly 
neglected or viciously cultivated—even as the richest pasture field 





produces the largest thistles, and the sweetest wine yields the sharpest 
vinegar. And as surely true as the latter familiar proverb is the fact 
that unsatisfied aspirations and disappointed hopes have created : on 
the one hand, a cosmopolitan brotherhood of bomb-throwing 
Anarchists ; on the other, a devoted crusade of Christian Science 
healers. 


Joun Knott, M.D.. 
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HYMN TO SATAN. 


(From the Italian of Carducci.) 


To thee of all Being, 
Beginning immense, 

Matter and spirit, 
Reason and sense: 


While in the wine-cup 
Sparkles the wine 
As sparkles the soul 
In the eye’s soft shine: 
While Sun and Earth yet 
Smile and exchange 
Their message of love 
Words deep and strange : 





While runneth unheard yet 
Weird marriage-strain 

From mountains and throbs, 
So fruitful the plain: 


To thee without fear 

My verse soars on wing; 
Thee, Satan, I call, 

At the banquet the King. 
Away with thy cleansings 

Thou priest and thy rack! 
Priest, Satan on us 

Ne’er turneth his back! 
See how the mildew 

Blights in the hand 
Of Michael the liege, 

His mystical brand : 





The wingless archangel 
Falls in the void 
Frozen the bolt 
Of Jove and destroyed. 


Meteors pallid, 
Planets outworn, 

The angels drop down 
From the sky-girt dawn. 
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Matter uprisen 
Is sleepless in storms, 
Monarch phenomenal, 
Monarch of forms. 


Satan alone lives, 
Sovran his sway 

In the trembling gleam 
Of a dark eye’s ray; 


Whether it languidly 
Flees and resists, 

Or with sharp moist beam 
Stirs and insists. 


Burns with bright grasp in 
Glad blood and brain, 
So that swift-footed 
Joy shall not wane. 


Thine the poor fleeting 
Life to restore, 

Pain tarries for’ thee, Love, 
By thee reapeth more. 


Breathe, Satan, breathe. 
In verse of mine ; 
Away from my soul 
With the old god’s sign. 


Whom priests and kings 
Bloodstained adore ; 

Oh! shake their souls 
With the thunder’s roar. 


Astarte for thee 
For Adonis, long 
Have marbles lived 
And forms and song : 


When the Ionian 
Breezes soft 

Blessed Aphrodite 
Risen aloft. 


To thee the Libanian 
Cedars green 

Murmur, thou wooest the 
Cyprian Queen. 

To thee rose the sound 
Of dance and song ; 
To thee white maidenly 

Loves belong, 
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*Mid the Idumean 
Palm-tree home ; 

Where spicy winds whiten 
Cyprian foam. 


What though the barbarous 
Nazarene 

Passion of love-feasts 
Rite obscene. 


Will the sacred torch 
Thy fanes did burn? 

And dreams Argolic 
To dust return? 


Yet in exile thee, 
Their household god, 

The peasants welcomed 
That turn the sod. 


Where’er some womanly 
Quivering breast 

Fondled love-god and 
Lover at rest. 


The pallid witch, 
Care cramping still, 
Turned to succour 
Nature so ill. 


Thine the old alchemist’s 
Changeless night, 

Thine the magician’s 
Untaught sight. 


From the sluggish cloister, 
Behind the bar, 

Thou showest new glittering 
Skies afar. 


‘In the Theban desert, 

Thee shunning in things, 
The monk in sorrow 

Dried life’s soft springs. 


O, from thy footpath 
Stray soul not at ease ; 
Kindly is Satan ; 
Behold Heloise. 
Vain rudely to bind thee 
In sack and hearse, 
Flauus and Maro 
Yet hymn thee in verse, 
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Amid the davidual 
Dirge and song ; 
Yet the delphic forms 
To thee belong : 


Red as a rose in the 
Band austere 
Enter Luoris 
Enter Glicere. 


From lovelier times, 
With shapes and dreams 
The sleepless cell 
Too often teems. 
From Livy’s page 
(Their glow naught robs), 
Tribunes and consuls 
Murmuring mobs 


Rise, and thou swollen 
With pride of race, 

Monk, climbest-the capitol 
There in thy face. 


And you whom the glaring 
Stake could not slay, 

Wycliff and Huss 
Prophetic of Day, 


Cry to the breezes 
Message of Dawn: 

The time is fulfilled, 
Fresh era is born. 


Already they tremble 
Mitre and crown: 
From Cloister Rebellion 

Thunders down, 


And fights and preaches 
Beneath the stole 

Of Fra Girolamo 
Gav&narole. 

Martin Luther 
Threw tunic away ; 

Thy chains Thought of Man 
Throw off to-day, 


And gleam and brighten 
Begirt with fire ; 

Rise, Matter, Satan 
Rules at desire. 
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A fair and dreadful 
Monster hath birth, 

Runs over oceans, 
Runs over earth: 


Gleaming with smoke like 
Vulcan-rain, 

Sweeps beyond mountains, 
Parcheth the plain. 


Then downward abysmal 
And hides asleep 

Through unknown caverns, 
Through paths so deep: 


And goes unconquered 
From shore to shore ; 

Loud as a whirlwind 
Bursts its roar: 


Mark ye the whirlwind 
Breath expand ; 

He passeth ye people, 
Satan the grand. 

Passeth with blessing, 
From shire to shire, 

On the unbridled 
Chariot of fire. 


All hail to thee, Satan, 
Rebellion thou ; 

Force that avengeth 
Right reason now. 


Rise incense and vows 
To thee evermore ! 

Hast conquered the Lord, 
Whom priests adore. 


M. T. 





A NEGLECTED 18TH CENTURY POET— 
DR. EDWARD YOUNG. 


Dr. Younc was fond of coffee in an afternoon till finding it prejudicial 
to his nerves, he intimated his intention of abstaining from it. His 
grandson, who was then a little boy, inquired into the particular 
motive that had led him to this resolution. ‘‘ My reason is,’’ 
answered the Doctor, ‘‘because it keeps me awake at night. I 
can’t sleep for it.’’ ‘‘Then I beg you, sir, not to leave off your 
coffee, otherwise you will give us no more ‘Night Thoughts.’’’ A 
miracle of boyhood he must have been—that little grandson—to 
revel in the ‘‘Night Thoughts,’’ but his admiration may well put to 
shame the apathy and ignorance of later generations. For how 
many persons in these days have ever read a line of these fine Night 
Thoughts, or know even their name. The mere title—‘t Night 
Thoughts,’’ is enough to put off the modern reader. An impatience 
of moralising has overtaken us, were the moralising from the tongue 
of an archangel. Writing that delighted the serious-minded readers 
of the eighteenth century, the ‘‘Rasselas’’ and the ‘‘Rambler’’ of 
Dr. Johnson, the ‘‘Sacred Dramas’’ of Hannah More, the didactic 
novels of Richardson, the pensive musings of Gray, the rhapsodies 
of Beattie’s minstrel, the raillery of Addison, the tender ‘‘Methodist 
Muse’’ of Cowper—all these are now voted dull, tiresome, and 
insipid. Even so cultivated a woman as George Eliot could see 
nothing in the author of the ‘‘Night Thoughts’’ but ‘‘other worldli- 
ness.”’ 

The eighteenth century love of moralising is peculiarly strong 
in Young. In his verse Tragedy, ‘‘with sceptered pall’’ comes 
sweeping by. He is ever bidding us note— 

‘*O’er all this mortal stage 
What mournful scenes arise, 
What ruin waits on kingly rage, 
How often virtue dwells with wee, 
How many griefs from knowledge flow 
How swiftly pleasure flies.”’ 


In one of his earliest poems—‘‘The Last Day’’—he calls his Muse the 
Melancholy Maid— ; 


‘‘Whom dismal scenes delight, 
Frequent at tombs, and in the realms af Night.”’ 
\ 
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Once when he was deeply engaged on one of his poems his patron, 
the Duke of Wharton procured a human skull, fixed a candle in it, 
and gave it to the Doctor as the most proper lamp for him to write 
by. But if Young moralises, his moralising is lighted up by a lively 
wit and gay fancy—flowers bloom among the graves. When Johnson 
in his life of Milton remarked that the good and evil of eternity 
are too ponderous for the wings of wit, he forgot Young, says 
Southey, and the remark is true. For youth, wit, and fancy pre- 
dominated over the moralising vein in Young, and found expression 
in satire; in later life the more solemn or sombre cast of his mind 
asserted itself in religious musings, reasonings high on Life, Death, 
and Immortality. 

Young’s start in life was fortunate beyond that of most poets. 
While a gentleman commoner at New College, he was nominated a 
law fellow of All Souls’ through the influence of Archbishop Tenison 
—an old friend of his father. Like Goldsmith’s hero in the ‘‘Double 
Transformation’’— 


‘* A fellowship at twenty-five, 
Made him the happiest man alive ; 
He drank his glass, and cracked his joke, 
And freshmen wondered when he spoke.’’ 


There are who relate that when Young found himself independent 
and his own master at All Souls’, he was not the ornament to religion 
and morality which he afterwards became. _But exactly the same 
thing might be said of good George Herbert, the model parish priest, 
or of the exemplary Dr. Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s. Herbert in 
his unregenerate days, as Isaak Walton relates, ‘‘enjoyed his genteel 
humour for clothes and Court-like company, and seldom looked 
towards Cambridge (where he was Public Orator), unless the King 
were there, but then he never failed.’’ Donne’s youthful satires 
are not exactly what a Dean of St. Paul’s would care to remember. 
Young must at all events while at All Souls’ have been an able and 
zealous defender of the faith; forDr. Matthew Tindal—who was a 
notorious sceptic of the period, and was much at All Souls’—used 
to say : ‘‘The other boys I can always answer, because I always know 
whence they have their arguments, which I have read a hundred 
times ; but that fellow Young is continually pestering me with some- 
thing of his own.’’ This story delighted Dr. Johnson, and whenever 
Croft, who was writing Young’s life, called upon him Johnson’s 
parting words were: ‘‘Don’t forget that rascal Tindal, sir ; be sure 
to hang up the atheist.’’ Young, it is true, cultivated the unscru- 
pulous Wharton, and burnt incense too freely in ‘‘Dedications,’’ but 
in regard to Wharton it is to be remembered that there was an 
hereditary friendship between the families ; Wharton’s mother—-Lady 
Ann Wharton—was an old friend of Dr. Young’s father, and as to 
Dedications, those were days when the poet had no chance of fame 
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or fortune, except through the patronage of the great. There was 
no reading public in the sense there is now. Pope and Addison, 
Gay and Prior, all owed their success largely to the introduction of 
noble patrons. It was a fair exchange. If the poet got place or 
pension the Mecenas—Dorset or Halifax—got his name embalmed 
in the amber of their verse. Did not even the sturdy Johnson wait 
day after day in Lord Chesterfield’s ante-room? Young was like 
any other literary aspirant, merely following the fashion of his times. 
During his residence at All Souls, Young went to Ireland with 
Wharton, and it was while there that he was a spectator of that 
incident which illumines as with a lightning flash the inner life of 
that strange genius, Swift—his relations with Stella, his solemn 
cursing of the day of his birth, his cynicism, his profound melancholy. 
‘‘I remember,’’ says Young, ‘‘as I and others were taking an evening 
walk with him about a mile out of Dublin he—Swift—stopped short ; 
we passed on, but perceiving he did not follow us, I went back and 
found him fixed as a statue, and earnestly gazing upward at a noble 
elm which in its uppermost branches was much withered and decayed. 
Pointing to it he said, ‘‘1 shall be like that tree, I shall die at the 
top.’”’ He knew himself the victim of insanity, and his prediction 
was verified. The Duke of Wharton was an inveterate political 
intriguer, and at his suggestion Young carried his talents into the 
political arena. It was the cariere ouverte au talent, and Young’s 
wit and eloquence would undoubtedly have made him a conspicuous 
figure in the House of Commons, and a valuable ally, as Wharton 
knew, had he gained a seat, but his defeat at Cirencester disenchanted 
him with politics, and he turned to literature again, and produced 
his ‘‘Love of Fame, or the Universal Parson.’’ The satire was 
received with great applause—as it deserved—and Wharton, it is 
said, made Young a present of £2,000. The theme of the satire 
was an inexhaustible one. As the author says :— 
‘* The love of praise howe’er concealed by art 
Reigns more or less, and glows in every heart ; 
’Tis Tory, Whig ; it plots, prays, preaches, pleads, 
Harangues in senates, squeaks in marquerades. 
Pursuit of Fame with pedants fills our schools, 
And into coxcombs burnishes our fools.’’ 
In fact, it is the universal passion. There are, according to Dr. 
Beattie, some who— 
‘* Deaf to mad ambition’s call 
Would shrink to hear the obstreperous trump of fame ; 
Supremely blest if to their portion fall 
Health, competence, and peace.”’ 
But these are a vanishing minority. Did not Cicero long ago 
observe that the very persons who write books contemning Glory 
put their names on the title page? Have not even moralists, too, 
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discovered in the desire for approbation one of the chief incentives 
to virtue—to scorn delights and live laborious days. But Fame, 
as Young wittily points out, is illusory. 


‘*Fame's a reversion, in which men take place 
(Oh! late reversion!) at their own decease ; 
This truth sagacious Linton knows so well, 
He starves his authors, that their work may sell."’ 
It is the old truth in another guise—''Extinctus amabitur idem,"' 
Many people imagine that the new woman was an invention of 
our age. Notatall. She was evidently familiar to Dr. Young : 
‘* They throw their persons with a hoyden air, 
Across the room and toss into the chair ; 
So far their commerce with mankind is gone, 
They, for our manners, have exchanged their own ; 
The modest look, the castigated grace. 
The gentle movement and slow, measured pace 
For which her lovers died, her parents paid, 
Are indecorums to the modern maid.’’ 


True beauty is not of the body, but the soul. This is the moral :— 


‘* What’s female beauty, but an air divine 
Through which the mind’s all gentle graces shine? 
The body charms because the mind is seen ; 
Hence men are often captives of a face, 
They know not why, of no peculiar grace.’’ 


—a truth we see illustrated every day of our lives. 
But woman’s power to charm is also her temptation— 


‘* Most hard! in pleasing your chief glory lies, 
And yet from pleasing your chief dangers rise. 
Then please the best ; and know for men of sense 
Your strongest charms are native innocence.’’ 


are some more epigrams from the same— 
‘* Good breeding is the blossom of good sense.”’ 


‘* The fair, ’tis true, by genius should be won, 
As flowers unfold their beauties to the sun.’’ 


‘* Naught treads so silent as the foot of time.’’ 
‘* A fool at forty is a fool indeed.’’ 


‘Women are made to give our eyes delight, 
A female sloven is an odious sight.’’ 

‘* Shall poesy, like law, turn wrong to right, 
And dedications wash an A&thiop white ?’’ 
‘* How commentators each dark passage shun 
And hold their farthing candles to the sun.”’ 
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‘* As the soft plume gives swiftness to the dart, 
Good breeding sends the satire to the heart.’’ 


“ Think nought a trifle, though it shall appear ; 
Small sands, the mountain, moments make the year, 
And trifles life.’’ 


‘Tea! how I tremble at thy fatal stream, 
As Lethe dreadful to the loss of fame ; 
Scandal's the sweetener of a female feast,"’ 


It was not till Young was 44 years of age that he took orders— 
convinced by that time, say the scoffers, that the Church offered the 
best prospects of preferment ; but it is never safe to impute the 
lowest motives even to the clergy. It is quite as likely that Young 
had realised at last that the Church was his true vocation, and wished 
to point his morals with an added power from the pulpit. There is 
an absurd story---apropos of his commencing clergyman—that 
Young when he was setting about preparing himself for taking orders 
consulted as to his reading, not Atterbury or Sherlock, but Pope, who 
advised a diligent perusal of Thomas Aquinas’ works. Young 
accordingly retired with the massy folios to a secluded spot. Pope 
not hearing of his friend for six months was seized with remorse for 
his joke, sought him out and found him just in time to save him from 
“‘irretrievable derangement.’’ A better story evidences his earnest- 
ness. He had become soon after his ordination a very popular 
preacher, and was much followed for the grace and animation of his 
delivery. One day he was preaching at the Royal Chapel St. James 
to a fashionable congregation of courtiers and worldlings He 
exerted all his eloquence to gain and hold their attention, but in vain. 
Whereupon his failure so affected the feelings of the preacher that 
he sat back in the pulpit and fairly burst into tears. 

Three years after his ordination Young was presented by his 
college to the rectory of Welwyn, Herts, and it was here that the 
remainder of his long life was spent. Henceforth, like Cowper, he 
only ‘‘peeped at the world through loopholes of retreat,’’ happy in 
his seclusion from its pomps and vanities. 


‘* Blest,’’ he exclaims ; ‘‘Blest be that hand divine, which gently 
laid 

My heart at rest beneath this humble shade ; 
The world’s a stately bark, on dangerous seas, 
With pleasure seen, but boarded at our peril ; 
Here on a single plank, thrown safe ashore, 
I hear the tumult of the distant throng, 
As that of seas remote or dying storms ; 
And meditate on scenes more silent still 
Pursue my theme and fight the fear of death. 
Here, like a shepherd gazing from his hut, 
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Touching his reed or leaning on his staff, 

Eager ambition’s fiery chase I see ; 

I see the circling hunt of noisy men 

Burst law’s enclosure, leap the mounds of right, 
Pursuing and pursued, each other’s prey ; 

As wolves for rapine ; as the fox for wiles ; 

Till death, that mighty hunter, earths them all. 
Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour? 

What though we wade in wealth or soar in fame? 
Earth’s highest station ends in ‘ Here he lies,’ 
And ‘ dust to dust’ concludes her noblest song.’’ 


The last two lines give the keynote to Young’s poetry. The illusori- 
ness of life and its transitoriness—these were constantly present to 
his mind, and he surrounded himself with emblems of them. In his 
garden, for instance, he put up an alcove with a bench painted so 
as to produce an appearance of reality, but as the visitor approached 
nearer he saw the words ‘‘ Invisibilia non decipiunt.’’ A brook 
prattled by his summer house, and in reference to it he had written 
the words of Horace: 


‘* Vivendi recte qui prorogat horam, 
Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis at ille 
Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis cevum.”’ 
On the wall of this summer-house were also inscribed the words : 
‘‘Ambulantes in horto audiebant vocem Dei,’’ 


for Young—like Cowley—was a great lover of a garden, and it was 
he who planted the fine avenue of lime trees, still to be seen, in the 
rectory garden at Welwyn. Walking on one occasion in his garden 
with Mr. Langton—Johnson’s tall friend—Young stopped at a 
particular spot. ‘‘Here,’’ said he, ‘‘I had put a handsome sundial 
with this inscription : ‘‘Eheu fugaces!’’ and then added with a smile, 
‘“‘It was sadly verified for by the next morning my dial had been 
carried off.’’ 


The solemnity of his feeling was well exhibited once at Lord 
Melcombe’s at Hammersmith. Dr. Young happening to go out into the 
garden, Lord Melcombe observed to him on his return that it was a 
‘dreadful night,’’ as in truth it was, there being a violent storm 
of rain and wind. ‘‘ No, sir,’’ replied the Doctor, ‘‘ it is a very fine 
night. The Lord is abroad.’’ But Young was no Killjoy. His 
parish was indebted to his good humour for an assembly and a 
bowling green, and his conversation was lively and entertaining. 
Langton was struck with ‘‘the air of benevolence in his manner.”’ 


” 


One day as Dr. Young was walking in his garden at Welwyn, in 
company with two ladies (one of whom he afterwards married) the 
servant came to acquaint him that a gentleman wished to speak with 
him, ‘‘Tell him,’’ says the Doctor, ‘‘I am too happily engaged to 
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change my situation.’’ The ladies insisted he should go, as his 
visitor was a man of rank, his patron and his friend; but as persuasion 
had no effect one took him by the right arm, the other by the left, 
and led him to the garden gate ; when finding resistance in vain, 
he bowed, laid his hand upon his heart, and spoke the following words 
in that expressive manner for which he was so remarkable :— 


‘* Thus Adam look’d when from the garden driven, 
And thus disputed orders sent from Heaven ; 
Like him I go, for angels drove us both. 

Hard was his fate, but mine still more unkind, 
His Eve went with him, but mine stays behind.”’ 


The Eve in his case was Lady Elizabeth Lee, widow of Colonel Lee, 
and daughter of the Earl of Lichfield, whom he married 1731 (at 48). 
Such marriages have not always turned out happily. Dryden was 
not happy with Lady Elizabeth Howard, nor Addison with his 
Countess of Warwick; but Dr. Young’s marriage seems to have 
been an unexceptionable union, if one may judge of the brightness 
by the deep shadow—reflected in the ‘‘Night Thoughts’’—which 
his wife’s loss cast on the poet’s life. Lady Elizabeth when she 
married had a daughter by her first husband, and to this step- 
daughter of his Young was tenderly attached. 
‘‘Beautiful as sweet ! 

And young as beautiful! and soft as young! 

And gay as soft! and innocent as gay ! 

And happy (if aught happy here) as good !”’ 


’ 


Thus he apostrophises her in the ‘‘Night Thoughts.’’ She married 
a Mr. Temple—a son of the first Lord Palmerston—but shortly after- 
wards fell into a decline : 


** Soon as the lustre languished in her eye, 
And on her cheek the residence of spring, 
Pale omen sat, and scattered fears around ; 
I flew, I snatched her from the rigid North, 
Her native home on which bleak Boreas blew, 
And bore her nearer to the sun.”’ 


But in vain. She died at Nice, and her husband followed her shortly 
to the grave. Young’s wife died in 1741—after ten years of wedded 
happiness—and it is in allusion to this triple bereavement that he 
exclaims :— 
‘* Insatiate archer, could not one suffice? 

Thrice thy shaft flew, and thrice my peace was slain ; 

And thrice e’er thrice yon moon had filled her horn.’’ 
When Boswell and Dr. Johnson visited Welwyn after the poet’s 
death, Boswell said to the son who was living there that he had 
been told his father was cheerful. ‘‘Sir,’’ replied the son, ‘‘he was 
too well-bred a man not to be cheerful in company ; but he was 
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gloomy when alone. He never was cheerful after my mother’s 
death.”’ 

In the ‘‘Night Thoughts,’’ Mrs. and Mr. Temple figure as 
Narcissa and Philander. The villain of the piece, so to speak—the 
foil to Narcissa and Philander—is the gay Lorenzo. He imper- 
sonates—for the poet’s purposes—now the sceptic, now the worldling, 
now the libertine, now the devotee of pleasure. With him the poet 
reasons, remonstrates, wrestles in spirit. 


Who this Lorenzo was is a mystery—whether he had an original 
or whether he was a mere coinage of Young’s brain set up to give 
dramatic effect to his outbursts of splendid but gloomy rhetoric. 
Some have thought that Lorenzo was his own son, Frederic, but as 
his son was only eight at the date of the ‘‘ Night Thoughts,”’ this 
hypothesis is out of the question. 


Learned, eloquent, and devout as he was, Young got no prefer- 
ment though he often solicited it. Johnson told the Bishop of St. 
Asaph that he ‘‘pined for preferment ;’’ to which the Bishop replied : 
‘*He was like other chaplains looking for vacancies ; but that is not 
peculiar to the clergy. I remember when I was with the army 
after the battle of Lafeldt the officers seriously grumbled that no 
general was killed!’’ Young was in truth the victim of his own 
unworldly professions. ‘‘Your fortune and your reputation,’’ wrote 
Archbishop Secker to him, ‘‘set you above the need of advancement, 
and your sentiments above concern for it on your own account.’’ it 
was rather cruel; but moralists who proclaim the vanity of human 
wishes must not complain if they are taken at their word. At last 
—at 80—he was made Clerk of the Closet to the Princess Dowager. 
An unfortunate quarrel with his son made his life more lonely. The 
cause of quarrel, according to Dr. Johnson, was this : The son wished 
that Dr. Young should turn away a clergyman’s widow who lived 
with him, and who having acquired great influence over the father 
was saucy to the son. She could not conceal her resentment at him 
for saying to Young that ‘‘an old man should not resign himself to 
the management of anybody.’’ There was no suggestion of any 
impropriety. ‘‘He’’—Dr. Young—added Johnson, ‘‘was past four- 
score, and she a very coarse woman. She read to him and made his 
coffee, and frothed his chocolate, and did such things as an old 
man wishes to have done for him.’’ This quite accounts for Young’s 
son keeping away from Welwyn till he was sent for to his father on 
his death-bed ; but there could have been no real estrangement 
between father and son, as Dr. Young left his son the bulk of his 
fortune. ‘‘At 84, where,’’ he exclaims, ‘‘is that world into which we 
were born?’’ He might well ask. ‘‘All, all are gone—the old 
familiar faces.’’ Hac data pana diu viventibus. Some of the last 
lines he wrote were on the death of his old friend Richardson, 
the Novelist : 
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‘*' When Heaven would kindly set us free, 
And earth’s enchantments end ; 
It takes the most effectual means, 
And robs us of a friend.’’ 
He died 1767. 


Dr. Young wished always to be remembered as the author of 
the ‘‘Night Thoughts,’ and he judged himself rightly. The sublimity 
of these meditations, their truth, the dramatic power with which those 
truths are expressed and enforced, the richness of the poetical 
imagery must always impress even the least religiously-minded 
reader. Boswell admired them beyond everything. Robespierre 
kept them under the pillow. They are not to be read straight 
through like Milton’s great ‘‘Epics’’—their sombreness is too 
unrelieved—but to be dipped into here and there. Then they delight ; 
let the reader dip where he will, he is sure to come on some striking 
and splendid passage. In reading them we must always remember 
that they were written under the pressure of deep afftiction. 


The ‘‘Complaint or Night Thoughts ’’ is in eight books or Nights : 
1, Time, Death, and Immortality ; 2, Time, Death, and Friend- 
ship ; 3, Narcissa; 4, The Christian Triumph ; 5, The Relapse ; 6, 
The Infidel Reclaimed ; 7, Virtue’s Apology ; 8, The Consolation. 
How fine is the opening passage (Night 1) : 


‘“* Tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep! 
He, like the world, his ready visit pays 
Where Fortune smiles, the wretched he forsakes. 
Swift on his downy pinions flies from woe, 
And lights on lid unsullied with a tear. 
From short (as usual) and disturbed repose 
I wake ; how happy they who wake no more! 
I wake, emerging from a sea of dreams 
Tumultuous, where my wrecked desponding thoughts, 
From wave to wave of fancied misery 
At random drove, her helm of reason lost. 
Though now restored, ‘tis only change of pain, 
(A bitter change !) severer for severe. 
The day too short for my distress ; and night 
Even in the zenith of her dark domain, 
Is sunshine to the colour of my fate. 
Night, sable goddess! from her ebon throne, 
In rayless majesty, now stretches forth, 
Her leaden sceptre o’er a slumbering world ; 
Silence, how dead! and darkness how profound. 
Nor eye, nor listening ear an object finds : 
Creation sleeps. ’Tis as the general pulse 
Of life stood still and Nature made a pause ; 
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An awful pause! prophetic of her end. 
And let her prophecy be soon fulfilled. 
Fate drop the curtain, I can lose no more. 


* * * * * * 


Oh! Thou whose word from solid darkness struck 
That spark the sun, strike wisdom from my soul. 


* * * * * * 


Lead it through various scenes of life and death, 
And from each scene the noblest truths inspire. 
Nor less inspire my conduct than my song, 
Teach my best reason, reason; my best will 
Teach rectitude ; and fix my firm resolve 
Wisdom to wed and pay her long arrear.’’ 


He goes on :— 
‘* How was my heart encrusted with the world. 
How like a worm was I wrapt round and round 
In silken thought which reptile fancy span, 
Till darkened reason lay quite clouded o’er 
With soft conceit of endless comfort here, 
Nor yet put forth her wings to reach the skies. 


How I dreamed 
Of things impossible (could sleep do more ?), 
Of joys perpetual in perpetual change, 
Of stable pleasures on the tossing wave, 
Eternal sunshine in the storms of life. 
How richly were my noontide trances hung 
With gorgeous tapestries of pictured joys ; 
Joy behind joy in endless perspective, 
Till at death’s toll, whose restless iron tongue 
Calls daily for his millions at a meal, 
Starting I woke, and found myself undone. 
Where now my frenzy’s pompous furniture? 
The cobwebbed cottage with its ragged wall 
Of mouldering mud, is royalty to me? 
The spider’s most attenuated thread 
Is cord, is cable, to man’s tender tie 
On earthly bliss ; it breaks at every breeze.”’ 


To which of us does not that thought come home as we grow older? 


‘* The bell strikes one. We take no note of time 
Save from its loss. To give it then a tongue 
Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke 
I feel the solemn sound. If heard aright, 
It is the knell of my departed hours. 
Where are they? With the years beyond the flood. 
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It is the signal that demands despatch ; 

How much is to be done! My hopes and fears 
Start up alarmed, and o’er life’s narrow verge 
Look down on, what? A fathomless abyss. 

A dread eternity, how surely mine, 

And can eternity belong to me, 

Poor pensioner on the bounties of an hour ?’’ 


What a wonderful piece of work is man, and what a strange paradox ! 


‘* How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful is man. 
How passing wonder He who made him such, 
Who centred in our make such strange extremes, 
From different natures marvellously mixed, 
Connexion exquisite of distant worlds, 
Distinguished link in Being’s endless chain, 
Midway from nothing to the Deity! 

A beam ethereal sullied and absorpt, 
Though sullied and dishonoured, still divine. 
Dim miniature of greatness absolute, 

An heir of glory, a frail child of dust, 
Helpless, immortal, insect infinite, 

A worm, a God, I tremble at myself, 

And in myself am lost.’’ 


It is still true—the poet holds—that— 


‘*In man the more we dive the more we see 
Heaven’s signet stamping an immortal make.”’ 


In another place he calls us ‘‘spendthrifts of inestimable time,’’ and 
so we are. How just is the following satire on the fashionable vice 
of ‘‘killing time’’ :— 
‘* We censure Nature for a span too short ; 

That span too short we tax as tedious, too ; 

Torture invention, all expedients tire 

To lash the lingering moments into speed, 

And whirl us—happy riddance—from ourselves. 

Art, brainless Art, our furious charioteer 

Drives headlong towards the precipice of death ; 

Death, most our dread ; death thus more dreadful made. 

Oh! what a riddle of absurdity. 

Blest leisure is our curse, like that of Cain 

It makes us wander, wander earth around. 

To fly that tyrant Thought. As Atlas groaned 

The world beneath, we groan beneath an hour ; 

We cry for mercy to the next amusement. 

Yet when Death kindly tenders us relief we call him cruel !’’ 
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The ‘‘Night Thoughts ’’ are, as Boswell put it, ‘‘bark and steel for 
the mind.’’ The tonic is excellent, only it should be taken in small 
doses. 


EDWARD MANSON. 





WRECKAGE OF THE ’45. 


The reigns of the Georges were prolific in letter writers. In the 
seventeenth century fear kept a finger on the pen. With the House 
of Hanover, men drew freer breath. England took to writing legibly. 
Postal charges restricted twaddle without seriously checking com- 
munication. _Letter-writing began to be regarded as an art upon 
which a social reputation could be founded. It was a pity. Just 
when literature was at its lowest in England, the literary microbe 
invaded private inkstands. Most letters of this period which have 
been thought worth preserving are constantly suggestive of ‘‘ the 
best models.’’ Pithy vulgarisms vanish, and sentences are turned 
on the lathe. | Winifred Jenkins is as a stray sunbeam in the dreary 
apartments with a northern aspect, in which genteel persons earned 
the coveted character of ‘‘possessing an elegant pen.’’ 

As a rule, only show letters were kept. | Executors have compre- 
hensive notions of non-utility. It is difficult to read without wrath 
the contemptuous mention in an early Edinburgh Review! of a ‘* very 
worthy country clergyman ’’ who carefully collected everything that 
could possibly bear upon the history of his parish in papers, ‘* amount- 
ing in bulk to two large quarto volumes, which his executors, who 
_ were luckily not of the same parish, with much wisdom committed 
to the flames.’’ One can imagine the solemn boobies putting their 
cauliflower wigs together over the painfully gathered record of local 
tradition! Platitudes and paraphrase would have appealed to them 
at once. Letters of mere domestic interest rarely survive the 
generation following that in which they were written. 

It is accordingly only to a happy chance that we owe the preser- 
vation of a collection bearing upon the family concerns of a North- 
umbrian squire between the years 1748 and 1784. None seem to 
have been written with any thought beyond the immediate purpose 
of the moment. They were not kept for their interest, but because, 
containing, as they all do, some mention of a particular person in a 
character which it was his object to reject and discard, they were 
found valuable as evidence in family litigation. Having thus become 
documents, they were stored in a lawyer’s office along with briefs, 
citations, and précis of depositions connected with a very curious case 
of disputed inheritance. 

It is interesting to sit, as it were, in the court where the case was 
tried, and listen to the pleadings pro and con, to fill up for oneself 
the blank left for ‘‘a panegyric’’ (on a Northumbrian jury), and 


1 January, 1804, Voyage Islande. 
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imagine the grave assurance with which the learned gentleman who 
opened the case for the plaintiff (the soi-disant heir) declared that he 
had never risen with a more complete conviction of the righteousness 
of the cause, etc. _It is like the trial scene in ‘‘ Griffith Gaunt,’’ and 
bears testimony to the extraordinary fidelity with which Charles 
Reade reproduced the atmosphere of the period in which he erected his 
puppet show. But as we turn over in succession the letters cited in 
support of the defence, the interest of the case is lost in that of the 
group of characters they present. We read the bits of racy evidence 
scrawled down hot from the lips of a witness on the back of a brief, 
without a thought of their effect upon the verdict. The voice of the 
barrister grows fainter, the judge vanishes from the bench, and we 
find ourselves transferred in the spirit to the interior of a country 
house in the North just at the moment of the event from which the 
whole drama of litigation takes its original departure. 


It is the autumn of 1748. The family is in pleasurable com- 
motion. Tom Pigg has come back! Interest focusses in the 
kitchen. A six year old boy has just been lifted down from before 
Tom Pigg as he sits on his weary horse at the door. A lady rushes 
to seize him. ‘‘ Here is my pretty boy come home!’’ A discreet 
looking woman in travelling dress stands smiling by. It is Mrs. 
Rae, who “‘ travels with laces, and is very well received in gentlemen’s 
houses in England and Scotland.’’ She has accompanied the pair. 
The little lad stares about him like a young hawk. ‘‘ Charley’s 
men ?”’ he asks, ‘‘ Hey, Charles!’? That is about all the English he 
knows. His tongue is ‘‘ Herse,’’ and his dress tartan. His little 
Scotch bonnet still carries the white cockade. He is swept away 
by the impetuous lady, a woman in the forties, full of love and pity, 
and enthusiasm. Mrs. Rae gives her a letter from Lady Alison (so 
we will call her). Mrs. Rae has carried a good many letters in her 
time, I fancy, between ‘‘ honest ’’ houses in Northumberland and 
their friends in Scotland. There is nothing treasonable in this one. 
Only the loving commendation of this laddie, one of the five sons of 
the chief of a great Highland clan who ‘‘suffered’’ at Carlisle in 1746, 
to the motherly care of her ladyship’s friend, Mistress (we should 
say, ‘‘ Miss’’) Mary Fenwick, the eldest of the three sisters of 
Alexander Fenwick, Esq., of Mount. There had been much question 
of the boy between the friends, and it had ended by Tom Pigg, Mrs. 
Mary’s ‘‘horseman,’’ and man of general confidence and utility, 
being sent off, guided by a Mackenzie, who had ‘‘ been among the 
Rebels ’’ and knew the road, to fetch him from Lady Alison’s house, 
near Edinburgh, to be Mrs. Mary’s nurseling at Mount. 

While Mrs. Mary upstairs is reading her letter, hoping that the 
boy, described as ‘‘ a smart, tractable child,’’ has had smallpox, and 
sympathising with a sharp criticism on the conduct of ‘* his Mama, 
which is not what so good a husband deserved, or might have been 
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expected from a woman of such a family as she is come of,’’ the 
events of the journey are being related in the kitchen. When Tom 
Pigg reached Lady Alison’s house, he mistook the great lady for the 
housekeeper as she “‘ stood seeing them put butter into a tub.” His 
opinion of the establishment was much raised before he left, however, 
for he was made ‘‘ drunker than he had ever been in his life before,’’ 
and with wine! (This strongly suggests the hospitality of Tully- 
veolan.) The little boy ‘‘ clogged ’’ on to him the moment he was 
put in front of him on the saddle. He didn’t do so with the girl who 
carried him about. Too much fruit led to an extra night’s stay 
somewhere, and mention of ‘‘ a pint of ale ’’ (probably a Scotch pint) 
suggests that the travellers enjoyed themselves en route. They were 
‘* a pair of friends,’’ and the friendship was destined to be a long one. 


To understand the position, we must remember that the com: 
motion caused by the recent rebellion, though subsiding, was still 
to be reckoned with. The Fenwicks of Mount were Jacobite and 
Papist. One of the Squire’s grandfathers had ‘‘ suffered ’’ in the ’15 
Although himself too canny to set his foot on the road that led to the 
scaffold, there was no doubt whatever as to the direction in which the 
family sympathies lay. Northumbrian gentry were extremely 
tolerant of each other’s convictions, political as well as religious, but 
it was still necessary to affect a certain decency of concealment in 
matters of which the law might have taken cognisance. Some excuse 
had to be given for the blindness of those in authority. We find 
Lady Alison, for instance, commending a sister who had just died, 
to ‘‘ the memory of the Good Gentlemen who visit ’’ her friend, Mrs. 
Mary Fenwick. Read ‘‘ prayers’’ and ‘‘ priests.’’ Although it 
was perfectly well-known to the domestics as well as to the personal 
friends of the family at Mount who the little new-comer was, it is 
probable that some reserve was maintained with the country-side at 
large. He was the Squire’s name-child, Alexander, and that was 
enough. It is very likely that village gossips began at once to 
surmise that there was a double deception, and that the real solution 
of this mystery was to be found in one that had exercised their 
conjectures half-a-dozen years before. 

It is a pity that none of Mrs. Mary’s letters have been kept. But 
those written to her, and the incidental mention of her in many others 
as well as in the evidence of witnesses at the trial, enable us to form 
a very fair estimate of her character. The family consisted of a 
brother and three sisters, all unmarried. The Squire himself is 
described as ‘‘ immensely penurious,’’ ‘‘a very nigh man.”’ He 
stood much on his dignity, was a born procrastinator, a person who 
throughout the story has to be managed and got round, a man of no 
account save as head of the family and master of the purse. The 
two younger sisters may probably have been of the same mould. They 
appear once in a moment of furious outburst at a discovery which 
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ought to have enlisted their sympathies with the offender. One of 
them is peevishly indignant with Lady Alison for ‘‘ taking a liberty ”’ 
in a letter written in the interest of her little protégé. Mrs. Mary 
was a very different person. Had she been the squire of Mount 
there would probably have been another head over Carlisle Gate. 
She was in the forties, a capable, energetic, affectionate woman. It 
was through her that collections of blankets and other relief reached 
the Jacobite prisoners, with whom the prison at Carlisle was crowded 
after Culloden. She it was who had induced her brother to take a 
bantling off the overburdened hands of Lady Alison. She was an 
enthusiastic Catholic. A letter from a person who was evidently an 
**unfriend ’’ paints her vividly to our imagination. He speaks of 
** Mally ’’ as charged with conveying and delivering herself ‘‘ the 
whole cargo ’’ of shoes, clothes, and blankets got together in response 
to the pathetic appeal made by a Mr. Graham, a surgeon in Carlisle, 
in favour of the rebels ‘‘starving in prison, almost naked, and very 
little dirty straw to lie on, without light from 4 afternoon to 8 next 
morning.’’ (The name of this good man deserves to be kept in 
remembrance.) 


Some pressure having been brought to bear upon Mr. Fenwick 
about the boy’s education, ‘‘ all he could say was his sister and not 
he brought him there. And Mally wrote me a nonsensical rapsody of 
religious cant about the boy's soul if perverted from the Candlestick 
faith by Heretical hands.’’ So one acquaintance of the family writes 
to another, She was engaged in practical country work, farming 
land rented from her brother, in partnership with a pet cousin, one 
Ridley Charlton, who was greatly her junior, but whose position was 
very analogous to her own. _ Ridley had expectations, considerable 
expectations, it would appear, from his brother, the head of the 
family. Meanwhile his personal means were limited to £50 a year, 
which he received from a place in the Salt Office. The Charltons 
were fiercely Protestant, a fact which did not interfere with their 
intimacy at Mount, but was an effectual bar to intermarriage. Any 
idea of that sort would have cost Ridley his inheritance in posse as 
well as his actual £50 a year from Government. The probability of 
such a catastrophe did not occur to any one. Tom Pigg, though only 
engaged as ‘‘ hind,’ acted as bailiff to the pair, '' rode before ’’ Mrs. 
Mary, i.e., carried her on a pillion, in her expeditions, and was 
apparently thoroughly devoted to her service. He was then quite a 
young man, 


It was probably through their common sympathy for the sufferers 
in the rebellion that Mrs. Mary and Lady Alison were drawn together. 
They do not seem ever to have met, but were in 1748 already upon 
terms of correspondence which soon became affectionate. Lady 
Alison was one of those women sent into the world to help others. 
When the crash of Culloden cast entirely upon her hands the whole 
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family of a Highland magnate only distantly connected with her, 
she seems to have set to work at once, without a word of complaint, 
to provide for them all. She visited the father when he was a 
prisoner in Edinburgh Castle, and probably received solemn charge 
from him morituro. The brothers were got abroad ; they had been 
actively concerned in the rebellion, and nothing could be done for 
them at home. But the five sons, the eldest apparently only 10 or 12, 
were taken into her own hands. One was ultimately quartered upon 
her sister, a great lady in the north of Scotland, one, the eldest, 
stayed with her as her own ‘‘pupill;’’ we hear of the youngest as 
also in the house, and sending baby messages to his brother Alexander 
at Mount. It was a time when, as she wrote, rather pathetically, 
to her friend : ‘‘ no encouragement was given to Catholicks or people 
of honest principles.’’ She has to go far afield for nests for her 
bantlings. Mrs. Mary was evidently enthusiastically eager to take 
charge of one. She mastered the Squire, she brought her sisters 
into the cause, and her success culminated with the establishment of 
this Highland laddie, almost on the footing of a son of the family, at 
Mount. . 

That she got infinite present delight out of her new possession 
there is no doubt whatever. Very wild the boy was as first, ‘* wild 
and untamed,’’ speaking little but Gaelic, hating ‘‘ red coats,’’ but 
not at all eager to return to the Highlands, It was no wonder. By and 
bye Mrs. Mary coaxes him into enough English to be able to describe 
the catastrophe of his home, The house was burnt by sailors, and the 
cracking of the glass windows frightened him ; his father’s was the 
only house with glass windows anywhere round. (The servants see 
in this a desire to enhance the family importance.) Then they 
‘‘ ganged among the shepherds ’’ in the hills. He remembers his 
Mama, ‘‘ a good sort of a woman,’’ but ‘‘ gone wood *’ (mad) ; ‘‘ not 
in her right judgment.’’ (This is evidently Lady Alison at second 
hand.) He burns for revenge. His brother Angus shall ‘* head the 
clan and raise a regiment and revenge his father’s misfortune.’’ It 
is all pure pleasure to Mrs. Mary. She teaches him herself, and 
there are delightful discussions with Lady Alison as to the method 
to be followed in his education. ‘‘ I am glad,’’ writes the great lady, 
“that you have got your Child, who may very well call you his 
Mother.'’ The expression is probably repeated from the letter she 
is answering. . It is one Mrs, Mary dwells upon with curious delight. 
Is it possible that she was already under a half-conscious delusion 
about her boy? The feeling of maternity is almost an instinct. It 
may be guided by reason, but reason is not of its essence. Some one 
tells her that the country folk say that Alexander is her son, really 
and actually. She laughs ‘‘Might have been’’ has almost become 
‘is’? to her thoughts. He ‘‘lies in her room.’’ She teaches him 
—all he ever knows, English, arithmetic, book-keeping. Latin, 
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Lady Alison thinks, may be put off ‘‘ till he goes to the Colledge.” 
“* 1 doubt not,’’ she writes, ‘‘ that you shall have as much satis- 
faction with your little gentleman as I have in his eldest brother.”’ 
Everything is going on perfectly well so far. But neither lady 
calculates the power of resistance latent in the Squire of Mount. 


Enough of Lady Alison’s letters have been kept to let us see her 
in almost every phase. She is a ‘‘ lame-dog-mother,’’ and labours 
in her vacation without any sense of hardship. She picks many 
flowers, as such kindly folk do, in running the (obstacle) race that is 
set before her. ‘‘ Little Allan ’’ (the youngest of the nestless brood) 
‘*is come here, and as promising a boy as ever I saw. He sends 
his love to his brother, though he says he does not know him.”” “I 
must say his eldest Brother, my pupill, is turned out a fine boy, and 
learns very well.’’ She is frankly apologetic about a servant who 
has not turned out according to her recommendation. (A formula 
should be devised to serve this recurrent occasion.) Mr. Fenwick is 
propitiated by the alacrity of her offer to look out a (Scotch) gardener 
for Mount. Another Andrew Fairservice, perhaps. A young man 
whose prospects have been ruined by the war in which he ‘‘followed 
the Highland army like the rest of his friends,’’ is the bearer of a 
letter from her to Mrs. Mary. The Fenwicks may possibly be able 
to help him to something. The delicate sympathy of the manner of 
the introduction is characteristic of Lady Alison. He is a “‘ poor 
gentleman of the family ’’ to which little Alexander belongs. He is 
really a natural brother, and we find him a dozen years later flourish- 
ing in Jamaica, and writing a manly and sensible letter to Mr. 
Fenwick, in which he offers to take charge of his brother, and while 
remembering himself ‘‘ most kindly ’’ to all the family at Mount, 
makes special mention of Mrs. Mary. ‘‘ I have and will have a very 
grateful sense of her kindness and friendship to me.’’ Yet with all 
this simplicity of officiousness (to use the word in its earlier and better 
meaning) this readiness to serve and help, Lady Alison is and remains 
throughout trés grande dame. Her exquisite ‘‘ hand of write”’ 
expresses perfectly the discipline of habit to which her rank com- 
manded her submission. It is almost uncial in its upright and 
conscientious perfection. A cursive script would be incompatible 
with the deliberate poise of her utterance. She probably never made 
a rough draught in her life. All the intimacy of affection with 
which she writes to Mrs. Mary does not make her neglect the rigid 
proprieties of address. ‘‘ Madam”? is always en vedette, and the 
formalities of farewell are never curtailed by a syllable. The style 
is quite plain. Thought and expression are identical. She could 
be severe, and her severity gains force from the simplicity of the 
words she uses. Her genuineness admits of no doubt. _If she is 
to be taken as typical, the Scotch lady of quality of the middle of the 
eighteenth century would seem morally and socially to have reached 
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as high a level as civilisation has yet attained. This is also the 
impression given by Sir Walter Scott at a time when the sentiment 
of the period still vibrated in many memories. 


Happy years leave few records. As long as little Aleck remains a 
child the question of his future does not press. He is brought up 
like a son of the house. To Mrs. Mary he incarnates the feelings of 
loyalty and devotion which had been cheated of their natural 
expression by her brother’s inaction during the rebellion. Squire 
Fenwick likes the lad, and is rather flattered by his position of patron 
and protector to an orphan of undeniable quality. The ‘little 
gentleman’s’’ claims to distinguished treatment meet with no 
opposition from him until the fatal moment when the question of 
‘* education ’’ involves that of money. It is staved off. There is 
no “‘ colledge ’’ for Alexander. Mrs. Mary keeps to a certain extent 
in touch with his relations, upon whom the Squire thinks the burden 
of providing him with a career will eventually fall. They have 
enough to do to keep their own heads above water. One letter, 
apparently written to convey the cheerful intelligence that ‘‘ the 
Chevalier ’’ is at Berlin ‘‘ either married or on the point of marriage 
with the King of Prussia’s sister,’’ mentions casually that 
‘* Alexander—uncle to your Aleck—is married to a linnen-draper’s 
daughter of Deway (Douai) that has no fortune but her beauty, which, 
in my opinion, is not much.’’ Another dies. Things go on as ever 
at Mount, the farming (Tom Pigg seems to have been Alick’s tutor 
in the business), the interchange of visits. A note or two of the 
period have been kept. One is from the favourite cousin, Ridley 
Charlton, a cousinly, affectionate, jesting little letter. He desires to 
be remembered to ‘‘ L. Aleck.’’ The words are written blacker than 
the rest. Had that a meaning for Mrs. Mary, or was it only that a 
fresh dip of ink had been taken? Light is thrown upon Ridley’s 
existence about this time by evidence given at the trial. He is out 
shooting with a very old friend, and sitting to rest upon a dyke-top he 
makes him a strange confidence. ‘‘ If his brother knew it, he would 
disown him.’’ ‘‘ You know my brother’s humour,’ he says. The 
% 50 a year from the Salt Office would gotoo. As the difficulty about 
Aleck increases (he is about 16 now, in the year 1758), the younger 
sisters seem to lay blame upon Mrs. Mary. We get a glimpse of 
the scene which probably precipitated the catastrophe. Ridley 
Charlton has been driven to remonstrate with Mrs. Sarah, apparently 
on something connected with Aleck’s schooling. She makes light of 
it. ‘* Come, kiss and be friends,’’ she says. ‘‘ They that do not 
love my flesh and blood do not love me,’’ he says, and goes out, 
“wiping the tears away with his handkerchief.”” The words pro- 
bably carried a special meaning to the hearer. A servant afterwards 
hearing Mrs. Mary cry out in her room, burst open the door, and 
rescued her from the hands of her sisters, ‘‘ running all with blood.’’ 
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She caught the words, ‘‘ You have married a beggar! Your child 
shall not be kept here any longer.’’ (It must be remembered that 
Aleck seems to have been called ‘‘ Mrs. Mary’s child,’’ or boy, from 
the time of his arrival.) | When she repeated the words in the 
servants’ hall, adding, “‘ I know now it is true that ’’ (what) ‘‘ every 
person says, Aleck is Mrs. Mary’s child,’’ Jack Rowel, a servant 
in the family who has already asked, ‘‘ Are they murdering some 
one?’’ confirms her with absolute assurance—‘' It is so.’’ This 
positive assertion led, I think, to Jack Rowel's posthumous appear- 
ance as a principal agent in the alleged removal of a baby from Mount 
to the Highlands. It only needed the addition of a few words to 
graft fiction into fact. 


Dates are here only conjectural. But some short time after this 
scene, Ridley Charlton shot himself. The body was carried to 
Mount. Mr. Fenwick ordered a servant to keep his sister out. 
** She bounced open the door,’’ the servant trying in vain to prevent 
her, ‘‘ lay over the corpse, and kissed him.’’ It was the body of 
her husband. 

We have Tom Pigg’s subsequent deposition at the trial and 
sufficient corroboration to put the fact of the marriage beyond doubt. 
The ladies at Mount visited a good deal, and that in those days of 
difficult locomotion, implied nights frequently spent from home. The 
business of the land she farmed with her cousin took Mrs. Mary 
often abroad. Tom Pigg had noticed that the two were ‘‘ kinder 
than common,’’ and was probably not much surprised when Mrs. 
Mary, riding behind him one day, directed him unexpectedly to cross 
Throcksby Fell and go to the house of an old acquaintance, ‘‘ who 
was once to have had one of them ”’ (the three Fenwick daughters). 
On the way they were joined by Ridley Charlton. The two were 
married by a person who seems to have been well-known, one 
Greenwell (‘‘ I dare to say,’’ says Tom Pigg, ‘‘ he was a Catholick 
priest ’’), the ci-devant suitor giving Mrs. Mary away. Looking on 
the circumstances, the common occupation drawing the two together, 
the obstacles in the way of an open union, the character of Mrs. Mary, 
and the control she seems to have exercised over those about her, the 
event seems almost inevitable. The only thing that remains inexplic- 
able is the long subsequent concealment when the death of Ridley 
would seem to have made it no longer necessary. 


The suicide was hushed up, the poor wife’s despair hustled away 
among other family skeletons. It was no one’s interest to publish 
the marriage. Mrs. Mary did not assume the name she might have 
borne. But now a distinct belief grew up among the people round 
Mount that not only had she been married to Ridley Charlton, but 
that the boy Aleck was their child. 

He is growing up now. Nothing is done for him. Friends (and 
unfriends) of the family remonstrate with the Squire, who disclaims 
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all responsibility. Mrs. Mary has been obliged to tell her protégé 
that he must expect nothing till the death of Mr. Fenwick. It is ill 
waiting for dead men’s shoes. But it is a métier he seems to have 
deliberately adopted. It is probable that the catastrophe of Ridley 
Charlton’s death deprived Mrs. Mary of much of the authority in 
family affairs she had formerly possessed. Perhaps it was to her 
reluctance to part with ‘‘her child’’ that his continuance in the 
position of a hanger-on was originally due. Efforts were made to 
find him a place in the world. Oysters were not lacking, it was the 
courage to open them that was wanting. An uncle in Paris could 
have got him a lieutenancy in ‘‘ one of the Scots regiments.’’ ‘‘ Poor 
bread,’’ he says, and suggests his going into the French East India 
Company, which had been nearly ruined in the late war (in Dupleix’ 
time), but was now to be re-established. Then there is Jamaica, and 
the friendly brother with whom he exchanges letters. ‘‘ It will be 
necessary that he be rigged out and have some little pence in his 
pocket, whichever place you send him to,’’ writes his uncle to Squire 
Fenwick. The difficulty with him was the ‘‘ some little pence,’’ no 
doubt, but the real obstacle lay in Alexander’s own character. A 
merchant in London (connected by some indescribable ramification 
with the clan) offers to help with money, and writes about his ‘‘ idling 
away his time.’’ But he is fairly told that in Jamaica he will have 
to ‘‘ taste of labour,’’ and labour is not to his taste. Besides, there 
is enough of the canny Scot about him to make him weigh chances. 
He writes to Jamaica very plausibly of the ‘‘ height of absurdity ’’ it 
would be to attempt such an expedition without the consent of his 
friends at Mount, ‘‘ a breach of gratitude—‘‘ the greatest piece of 
ill-manners,’’ but the motive below the surface is evident enough. 
He thought that by hanging on he would ultimately become owner of 
Mount. 

By the time he is twenty, Lady Alison sees through him. She 
writes him a letter, as trenchant as a surgeon’s knife. She will hear 
nothing of his ‘‘ Quaeries and uncertainties.’’ Good opportunities 
have been given him. He must judge for himself what situation he 
will be in should “‘ his friends at Mount die without securing him a 
maintenance.’’ ‘‘ Will it be miserable or not?’’ she asks. One can 
easily enough reconstruct the shuffling, plausible letter to which this 
is a reply. Lady Alison’s final sentences are a model of summary 
dis-charge. ‘‘ I am sorry if I have given any offence where none was 
intended. I have done my part; my intentions were good, and to 
avoid future Displeasure I am resolved to meddle no more in this 
affair—I give it up. I will have no more to do with it.”’ 


On the blank sheet, some one, Aleck most likely, has inscribed 
some amatory verses. One couplet probably expressed his own 
philosophy—‘‘ Love should ne’er decay, But .Life should be one 
Holiday.’’ He kept the letter possibly for the sake of the verses. 
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He could hardly have preserved it for any pleasure he would have 
found in its reperusal. 


One sentence in it shows us, I think, how crushing was the blow 
that had fallen on Mrs. Mary. ‘‘ It is very long since I addressed 
Mrs. Mary, you would be called for, but never had an answer to that 
letter.’’ 


No, Mrs. Mary had no heart to write. Her husband was dead, 
and even the consolation of openly lamenting him was denied her. 
That was a tragedy of which Lady Alison never knew. She saw 
“‘her child,’’ the darling of disappointed loyalty as of disappointed 
maternity, settling down contentedly into the position of a lazy 
calculating parasite, a position which perhaps she felt that her own 
religious scruples had prepared for him. (‘‘ The good gentlemen "’ 
may have been in the back-ground pulling the strings which made 
her dread his going young among heretics.) To Lady Alison it 
seemed the most natural thing in the world that her brave nestlings 
should take wing. Nearly 20 years later, we find two of the brothers 
meeting at the Savannahs in Georgia, where we were then fighting 
the French in their character of allies of the revolted colonies, one a 
Major in a Highland Regiment, the other a Captain in the French 
army, but none the worse friends or brothers for that. ‘‘ The poor 
gentleman of the family ’’ who had found so warm a welcome from 
Mrs. Mary, had long been established in Jamaica, and a couple of 
brothers were there also, probably with him. But after the shock 
of Ridley’s death, Mrs. Mary had not had the energy, perhaps not 
even the desire, to forward plans which would take her boy from her. 
And so she had let drop a correspondence which could only be a 
reproach to her weakness. 


We have a glimpse of her a few years later, when a nephew of 
Ridley Charlton came to ‘‘ wait upon the family.’’ After dinner, 
Mrs. Mary asked him to walk with her in the garden. His own 
words tell the story like a picture. ‘‘I did so. She said to me: 
‘I am told you are a great favorite of your Uncle George ’ (the head 
of the family). ‘I said I hoped I was.’ She said: ‘ Keep so, my 
dear. He is not naturally kind to his relations. If he had always 
been so one melancholy accident would not have happened.’ She 
then stepped in before me, laid her hand upon my breast, looked me 
in the face, burst into tears, and said, ‘Oh, Cuddy, Aleck is a near 
relation of yours.’’’ | Expressions of this sort recur so often in the 
evidence that I think there is little doubt that what was at first a 
half conscious self-delusion had grown into a settled conviction. 
Aleck was not her son, of that there is no doubt whatever. But that 
she had been a mother there is strong evidence. Such cases are not 
unknown. 


“ Though he is dead, yet let me think he lives, 
And feed my soul that dies for want of him.” 
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The quarrel between Ridley and the other sisters at Mount seems 
to have arisen from a question about Aleck’s schooling. The Squire 
was inexorable on the point of money. The ‘‘ unfriend’’ I have 
already quoted puts the position in an ugly light. After referring 
to the hoy’s being taken in at Mount, he goes on: ‘‘I believe the 
Bannock and bratts is the most he has got, being so distant from a 
place of Education as they from any inclination to the expense, so 
that his domestick services and running errands may compense his 
bread.’’ He then alludes to his having been urged on the part of 
Lady Alison to induce Mr. Fenwick to ‘‘ rige him out ’’ for Jamaica. 
‘* Upon which I wrot his Squireship of Mount, and conjured him by 
all the laws of honour, humanity, and even charity not to leave his 
work half done—as possibly he intended him not for the squire trade, 
and a gentleman must steal and be hanged if he had none, to the 
disgrace of his patron.’’ As this produced no answer, ‘‘ I set some 
gentlemen to work in his neighbourhood to press him on, and all they 
could make was his sister, not he, brought him there.’’ He then 
goes on to speak of the ‘‘ non-sensical rapsody of religious cant ”’ 
which ‘‘ Mally ’’? (Mrs. Mary) wrote him on the subject, ‘‘ which I 
sent to Lady Alison, so he continues in statu quo.’’ There is the 
rough draught of a letter from the Squire to Lady Alison of about 
this time, breathing of ruffled dignity, and notice of a remark made 
by one of the younger sisters that Lady Alison’s finding fault with 
Mr. Fenwick’s ‘‘ way of bringing up Alexander as too mean for his 
rank was a great liberty, as he was only taken into the family for 
Charity.”’ 

And so the shabby story goes on. Offers of help to a start in 
independent life are put aside. A sort of compromise is made with 
Alexander’s claims upon Mr. Fenwick by his being placed on a farm 
—without capital—which naturally proves a failure. When he is 
about 30, the squire of Mount dies. 


A letter to Alexander from a member of a family with which he 
seems to have been on terms of personal intimacy expresses a hope 
that he may have been provided for in such a way as to enable him 
not only ‘‘ to support the dignity of your character as a gentleman, 
but enlarge your power of doing those good offices to others which 
enlarged and liberal minds takes pleasure in.’’ If it should not be 
so, the writer is convinced ‘‘ that you have that true magnanimity 
soul which will enable you to look upon a circumstance of Fortune 
with indifference. ”’ 

Every person of education in those days was supposed to have 
“‘ Topicks of Consolation ’’ at his fingers’ ends, but I fear that in 
this case they were not very efficacious. No provision was made for 
Alexander, the estate passing to the sisters, in thirds, the whole to 
vest in the ultimate survivor. Mr. Fenwick had been on the point 
of providing ‘‘ £1,500 to start him in the Isle of Man.’’ It does not 
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sound probable. He has been, as he says truly enough, ‘“‘ fed with 
promisses.’’ He sank into the position of a sort of steward to the 
family, still keeping his eyes steadily fixed on an ultimate succession 
— at least to Mrs. Mary’s share. He must have had the command 
of money, for there is a sequence of letters between him and one of 
the family just referred to which deals with the advisability of his 
disposing of a young woman and (expected) baby in Edinburgh, where 
‘* The Kirk ’’ appears to have pursued the business of baby-farming 
in a very methodical way. The passage is worth quoting. ‘‘ A 
friend—answers to the Kirk-Treasurer that neither Mother nor Child 
shall fall a burden upon the City. The Kirk-Treasurer secures a 
little Hush-Money, and finds nurse when wanted. And if you thinix 
well, he would for a certain sum of money take the absolute Burdone 
of the Child frorn you for ever.’’ Races and visits are mentioned, 
and Alexander seems about this time to have partaken of ‘‘ Genteel 
Amusements ”’ in the character of a young man of solid expectations. 
Mrs. Mary probably bled freely. A note from one of the Charltons 
to her shows that she was still using her influence to provide him 
with a position. A letter has been written to him, but it has received 
no answer. Alexander was pretty fairly content to let things go on 
as they were. He sends Mrs. Mary ‘‘the first trouts I have killed 
this year.’ He arranges for horses for visitors, but is sorry to be 
himself absent. A certain note of disappointment pervades many 
of the letters relating to him. He has not come when expected. No 
answer has been received from him. It is all part of the character 
created by his position. He is nearly forty when Mrs. Mary dies— 
suddenly—and is almost immediately followed by the second sister. 
Alexander goes on in the same way, but apparently on a reduced 
footing, with the survivor of the three. He is charged with instruc- 
tions about Mrs. Peggy’s ‘‘ Wigg,’’ and makes himself generally 
useful. He is married now. An absence of details suggests ‘‘ dis- 
pleasure,’’ especially as he now resides at Newcastle. His leaving 
Mount is attributed to ‘‘ misconduct.’’ The last letter we have of 
him is addressed to Mrs. Peggy, his last hope. He speaks ot 
sickness in his family, he has got into debt for seed-corn (on her 
account seems to be implied), and is watched by ‘‘two Bailiffs and a 
large Mastiff Dogg.’’ ‘‘ I’ve been long accustomed to misfortune, 
God knows,’’ he says. 


Mrs. Peggy dies, leaving the whole estate to a member of a family 
who seem to have been long intimate with the Fenwicks. The usual 
charges of undue influence are made. A caveat was entered on 
account of several persons claiming kindred with the deceased, among 
them Alexander, whose specific relationship was not disclosed. All 
at once, he laid claim to as much of the estate as was vested in the 
eldest sister, and had subsequently fallen in to her share by the death 
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of her sisters, as her heir-at-law, the son of Mrs. Mary Fenwick by 
her marriage with Ridley Charlton. 

Tom Pigg, now a man of seventy, was his principal witness. 
Excuses may be found for both. Tom Pigg had been long accus- 
tomed to regard the claimant as ‘‘ Mrs. Mary’s boy,’’ as fully repre- 
senting to her the baby she had lost. Ever since the little man had 
*‘ clogged to him ”’ when he was lifted to his arms, the two had stood 
in a very peculiar relation to one another. 


It is not quite impossible that Alexander may have allowed himself 
to be half convinced by the assurances of his foster-father. The 
word seems best to express the attitude of the old dependent of his 
mother to her (adopted) son. The construction of the case bears 
marks of the simplicity of rustic intelligence. Tom Pigg probably 
thought that the fact of a marriage would be impugned. Upon that 
ground he was safe. Looking at the distance of time, he considered 
that the identity of Alexander with the son of the rebel executed at 
Carlisle would be impossible to establish. On the other side, he has 
for him the whole long-continued belief of the country-side, a belief 
honestly shared by some of the relations of Ridley Charlton. Ifa 
six year old boy could be brought from Lady Alison’s house, why 
should not a four days’ old baby have been carried there, a ‘‘ milk- 
woman’’ walking beside the horse? Jack Rowell might very well 
have been the agent. Jack was dead, of course. A design of 
introducing the familiar ‘‘ strawberry mark ”’ is hinted at. But that 
was a flight beyond Tom Pigg’s ingenuity. That Alexander had 
been wronged, he was honestly convinced. He had been practically 
adopted, had been brought up to the ‘‘ Squire trade,’’ had been fobbed 
off and fobbed off with promises, passed on as a debt of honour from 
hand to hand through four persons all pledged to his provision, 
prevented from seeking honourable occupation while his age 
permitted, and finally turned adrift like an ownerless dog. A certain 
rude loyalty to Mrs. Mary may very possibly have justified Tom 
Pigg’s conduct to his own conscience. No wrong was done to her 
memory ; right was done to her protégé at the expense of strangers. 

But if Alexander allowed himself at first to believe that the 
legendary story of his parentage was true (it must have been familiar 
to him as a young man) his belief could not have survived his own 
attempt to collect evidence in his favour. An aged waiting woman 
of Lady Alison’s, whom he interviewed personally, seems from the 
testimony she gives in court to have expressed her opinion of his 
claims with a directness of contempt worthy of her mistress. _ All the 
cobwebs of his case were torn to pieces by that honest scorn. 

With the legal collapse of his claim, ‘‘ Mistress Mally’s child ”’ 
Swims under, and is lost to view. No friend seems to have remained 
to him but Tom Pigg. It was to him that the little lad had ‘‘clogged’’ 
first at Lady Alison’s door, and the result of the trial leaves them 
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together, a pair of fraudulent and disappointed adventurers. It isa 
sorry ending to a story that began with loyalty and love. Yet there 
is something worthy of Northumberland in the dogged determination 
of the rugged old hind to carry through what he believed to be the 
purpose of the mistress he had served so long. He was her ‘‘ man ”’ 
to the end. 


D. C. PEDDER. 

















THE ULTRA-DOMESTICATED FIEND. 


Of late years it has become greatly the fashion to lament the decay 
of domesticity in our midst, and to talk at length, both in season and 
out of season, of the lack of interest taken in household matters by 
the women of England as compared with those of other countries. It 
is impossible to pick up a single newspaper or magazine which is 
devoted either wholly, or partially to subjects likely to entertain the 
feminine mind, without coming across a discussion or admonition 
upon the apparently fascinating matter. 

It has always been a source of extreme wonder to myself, why 
such an incomprehensible amount of superfluous, argumentative liter- 
ature has ever come into circulation upon such an entirely stale and 
commonplace subject! Is domesticity the only object and aim of 
existence for women? I am certain that no one will answer this 
question in the ailfirmative, since the most confirmed misogynist in 
the Universe would be bound, however reluctantly, to confess that 
some women were born to do other things than to cook, and scrub, 
and dust, black grates, or do laundry work, and that, moreover, they 
did those ‘‘other things’’ well. 

We English are, on the whole, an extremely matter-of-fact nation ; 
und the more attention we continue to pay to matters mundane, ann 
earthy, and domestic, the more painfully stolid, and uninteresting 
shall we become. An excessive love of physical comforts does not 
tend to produce high living or high thinking, and it is certain that if 
every girl in England were te ge threugh a soul-extinguishing course 
of training at such an institute as The Battersea Polytechnic, in the 
course of a hundred years there would not be left in our fair Island 
a single man of genius, either musical, artistic, literary or religious. 
No,. every spark of brilliant intellect would have been. relentlessly 
crushed out of each unhappy boy who found himself the luckless son 
of a matter-of-fact Battersea-trained damsel ! 

At this point any person, who has been sufficiently kind as to 
follow my afgument thus far, will begin to entertain a confused idea 
to the eet that I desire the inhabitants of my native land to return 

an form of life, and shun houses, and cooked food, and © 
ier C ts with which we are wont to surround mena: 
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T consider it the duty of every self. 











“my meaning, so I will-hasten to. 
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respecting Britisher to live in as nice, and as well regulated a house 
as it is possible for his means to keep up, and that, furthermore, it 
should be the care of his women folk to make that house as delight- 
ful both inside and out, as their respective tastes will allow, and to 
see that the wheels of the machinery which guide its equable domestic 
life shall be well-oiled and in good repair. 

What I regret, and shall never cease to do, is the undue and extra- 
ordinary prominence which is given to all matters of housekeeping, 
both in literature and conversation. One might indeed imagine, did 
one’s mental cravings not & tell us that it were otherwise, that we 
consisted entirely of the body physical, and that to feed, and clothe 
and wash, and house that tyrant was our sole duty in life. _I believe 
that, unfortunately, that is the creed of a large majority of well-mean- 
ing folk, especially women, and that to their dying day, they will 
consider it more praiseworthy to know how to mix salad dressing, or 
fix bath enamel, than to converse intelligently, or develop pleasant 
mental attributes. Perhaps the secret of this state of affairs lies in 
the fact that it is easier to descend to matters domestic than to ascend 
to matters requiring continuous mental effort. There is no denying 
that it is more simple to make a blackberry tart than to give a com- 
plete botanical description of Rubus fruticosus, the plant which pro- 
vided those same berries with which, with astounding facility, we - 
made that tart! 

That the matter is so, does not astonish me in the least, what does 
is that, metaphorically speaking, we expend so much time and money 
in teaching people to make blackberry tarts, and make it as if a 
raison d’etre of their existence, whereas we do not worry so much to 
teach people to describe Rubus-fruticosus, or lament that they are 
degenerate if they cannot achieve that feat! To most people the per- 
formance of domestic duties comes very easily? and the average 
woman knows how to do the hundred and one things about a house 
without any arduous course of learning and training. If she is wise, 
she does these quietly and without ostentation, reserving her intel- 
lect for subjects which require greater attention and which she knows 
to be infinitely more important. But, alas, nowadays this quiet and 
simple method of housekeeping (is run down, is laughed at} and by a 
few ardent spirits is considered even ignominious because 

‘‘unpractical.”’ " 

It is these persons who are largely respomiabe for the reactionary 
movement in favour of ‘‘scientific domesticity,’’ and as a result of . 
their labours our land is honeycombed with institutes and schools 
to which our luckless girls are sent by their misguided parents to 
waste endless time and money in the acquirement, by wrong methods, 
of simple knowledge, which in the course of life would come naturally 
to each one of them. 

From these said institutions, once fascinating silk. dharmiog girls 

many cases mentally ruined, in 
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others highly objectionable, and in a few completely metamorphosed 
inte that fearful production of this craze, the Ultra-domesticated fiend 
—a creature I shall describe ‘ater. 

~ A few years ago, I myself so narrowly escaped being sent to a 
school of this sort, by a well-meaning and stern guardian, that to 
this day I never cease to rejoice that by a ruse best understood of my 
own school-girl brain, I managed to circumvent this project, and to 
\preserve an unscathed and undamaged mind) wherewith to do battle 
in the world. Had I once entered within its doors I doubt not but 
that the whole of my future existence would have been wrecked, and 
that beyond cleaning boots, washing flower vases, or mending table 
linen, I should have been entirely incapable of doing work whereby 
to earn money. As it is, besides being capable of putting a delight- 
ful polish upon my own and other people’s boots, cleansing to the 
deepest curved recess the most aggravating flower vase, and putting 
the most carefully calculated darns into the table linen of my friends, 
if they so desire it, I can do a few other useful things which are never 
learned within the doors of a ‘‘School of Housewifery”’ ! 

Quite recently I knew a girl who had received an excellent educa- 
tion at a very good school, and was an altogether delightful model 
of what a girl should be. Tall and straight, pretty and charming, 
with a great gift for pianoforte playing, a talent for languages, and 
a facility in painting and drawing which might be envied of many. 
At the age of sixteen, she was taken from school and sent to an 
institution in London such as I have mentioned above. No one quite 
knew why she went there, or why her education was interrupted so 
suddenly. Certainly not from pecuniary exigencies, for the fees of 
the institution were exorbitant to a degree, besides, the parents of the 
girl were rich. This being the case, it seems strange why they should 
have desired to turn their cherished daughter into a combination of 
cook-nurse-house-parlourmaid, such as the institution proposed to 
make of her, and which I believe it eventually did. 

After a year of this training had been pursued, it was suggested 
by a friend of mine that we should go together and visit the great 
training school, with a view to seeing how far the girl had pro- 
gressed in her studies, and of ascertaining exactly what those studies 
were. 
tWe selected a day in late Autumn, and after a lengthy ’bus jour- 
ney, arrived at the gate leading to the Mansion wherein the goddess, 
Domesticity, was said to reign supreme! For obvious reasons I 
withhold a description of the building, since my desire is to offend 
none, and to avoid particular instances which may cause the cult of 
the domestic to be unduly laughed at. Very soon the girk we desired 
to see came to us, and was delighted that we had found time to visit 
her. Then, in the drawing-room, which, fortunately, we had to our- 
selves, we began a breathless examination of her, so as to learn all 
we could concerning the knowledge she was gaining. She answered 
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cheerfully enough, so that we satisfied our curiosity to the full, and 
more than ratified our previous impressions on the subject. 

‘‘And what are you learning this week, Jeanne?’’ queried my 
friend. ‘‘Tell me everything you have done.”’ 

“‘Well,’’ said Jeanne, blushing, and trying somewhat vaguely to 
smooth her pretty hair, which looked sadly in need of a good brush- 
ing. ‘‘Il am in the nursery just now, and am learning how to look 
after the babies.”’ 

My friend smiled somewhat. ‘‘But you have little sisters at 
home,’’ she said, ‘‘and your mother has always told me how well 
you manage them.”’ 

‘* Oh, but now I learn to do it properly, you know. We hire two 
babies, and we have to wash and dress them, and take them out, and 
we have lectures on the respective values of different patent foods, 
and soaps, and lots of things.’’ 

‘*Ah, I see, and what do you do other weeks ?”’ 

‘Well, I dress the dinner table, and arrange the flowers, and learn 
how to polish furniture, and make varnish and beeswax; or else 
perhaps I am in the kitchen cooking, or in the laundry washing.’’ 

At this point I broke in upon the conversation somewhat ruth- 
lessly. ‘‘I don’t think much of the floral decorations in this room,”’ 
I said, ‘‘but, then, it wasn’t your week for doing them,’’ I added, 
feeling my words were too sharp. 

Jeanne lovked annoyed. ‘‘The flowers were arranged by Miss 
Smith, one of our professors,’’ she said, quietly. ‘‘They are really 
properly done, you know. There is charcoal in each vase to keep 
them fresh, and the flowers are the correct ones for the season.”’ 

I gasped, but remembered with joy a delightful old bronze bow] 
of untidy, glorious chrysanthemums I had seen the day before in the 
home of a woman who was not domesticated, and thanked the fates 
which had saved her artistic soul from this institution or another 
similar one. 

‘‘Would you like to come round the house?’’ enquired Jeanne, 
evidently anxious to improve our impression of the place. 

We acquiesced, but were on no account struck by the perfection 
of anything we saw. It seemed that in the huge establishment, end- 
less time was wasted in learning to do in a mediocre fashion what 
the ordinary woman, without learning, can do well. 

In the lecture room we paused. There many girls, possessed each 
of an identical note-book, in the absence of the lecturer, were repeat- 
ing in a confused manner, something about ‘‘#lb. of currants, 202. 
dripping, 4 tablespoonfulls of flour’’—and so on. 

‘‘They are learning recipes,’’ said Jeanne in an explanatory voice. 
‘They have to know so many for their exams., and they are so hard 
to remember.”’ 

“You surely don’t mean to say you have to learn those things by 
heart !’’ I ejaculated, ‘‘What horrible waste of time for the girls, 
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when there are cookery books !’’ 

Jeanne smiled indulgently. ‘‘It is very necessary,’’ she said, her 
voice unconsciously taking a superior tone. 

“Do you keep up your music now, dear?’’ asked my friend at 
this juncture. 

Jeanne shook her head. ‘‘I don’t often get time to practise ; you 
see we learn useful things here, not accomplishments. Accomplished 
women are often so unpractical.’’ 

I groaned audibly. And this was the clever girl I had known 
less than a year ago! At this rate, at the end of yet another year she 
would be unrecognisable. I made a vow to myself never to see her 
again. 

We finished our tour of inspection and parted from Jeanne at the 
gate of the institution. 

‘‘And what are you going to do when you leave here?’’ queried 
my companion. 

“T am going home to be useful.”’ 

“‘But your mother is an excellent manager ; could she not have 
trained you as well as these people ?’’ 

“Oh, no, not properly you know. Mother is not really practical ; 
she only housekeeps because she has to.’’ 

At this we took our departure, but did not breathe freely till we 
had placed quite half-a-mile between ourselves and the abode of 
learning. 

‘‘Do you know how many spoonfulls of flour it takes to make a 
1lb. Madeira cake ?’’ said my friend, laughingly. 

‘‘No,’’ I confessed, ‘‘I don’t.’’ 

‘Then you must be very ignorant !’’ she retorted. 

“Yes, I believe so !’’ 

Then we both laughed immoderately, and prayed that we might 
never become domesticated in the new sense of the word. 

So far I have only mentioned the Ultra-domesticated fiend. Now, 
I will attempt to describe her. 

At present, mercifully, she is comparatively rare, but given a few 
more decades of Polytechnics, and similar inventions, she will abound, 
to the annoyance of every ordinary mortal in England. 

I have met one or two of the species recently, and my impression 
is that anything so highly objectionable ought to be denied the inter- 
course of the average man and woman in whatever society she natur- 
ally belongs to. »Her talk is too terrible even to be much quoted from. 
It consists for the most part of accounts of cookery lectures, recipes 
for puddings, and lengthy and detailed descriptions of the best 
methods of making poultices, varnishing floors, and detecting faulty 
drains, After you have listened patiently to a one-sided conversation 
on these uninteresting topics you are usually subjected to a stern 
examination of this variety. 

‘What do you consider the best method for curing feathers ?”’ 
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‘*How do you make a mustard plaster ?’’ 
Can you draft a blouse pattern ?’’ 


se 


“Do you know anything about sewerage farms?’’ 


If you feel yourself unable to adequately answer these without 
losing your dignity, your best plan is to defend yourself valiantly 


by propounding a set of questions of your own which you feel confi- 
dent the fiend cannot possibly answer, such as 

‘*Do you know where the quotation ‘L’homme n’est qu’un roseat, 
mais c’est un roseau pensant’ comes from ?’’ 

**Have you read Dante’s Inferno? If so, can you quote 45 verses, 
beginning at ‘Per me si va nella citta dolente’ ?”’ 

‘*Describe the Sedd region of the Nile accurately.”’ 

‘“What do you think of ‘‘Monna Vanna ?”’ 

‘Can you give the rules on ‘gent’ in French?’ 

At this point your antagonist will get dreadfully angry, and will 
scarcely be able even to be polite, but will tell you to your face that 
she ‘‘is afraid you are very ignorant,’’ and it is a pity ‘‘that you have 
not learned to be useful.’’ Whereupon two courses are open to you 
——to beat a hasty retreat—to argue, using the most euphonious col- 
lection of words of which your vocabulary is capable. The latter, 
although gratifying to your vanity, is hardly to be recommended, if 
you wish not to become as objectionable as the fiend herself! 

Once upon a time, I met a domesticated person of this sort at a 
small dinner party. She held at least twenty diplomas for various 
things, ranging from silver-cleaning to scientific dressmaking, and 
was crushing and forbidding in the extreme. 

Sitting near my host, who was a well-known friend, I felt some- 
what protected, and ventured a few polite remarks, but was instan- 
taneously snubbed by the domesticated person, and I felt that she 
evidently thought me very foolish. 

I began conversing with my host, and the conversation turned on 
Shakespeare. Finally we asked one another a question which neither 
could answer, and my host turned to the domesticated one, and asked 
if she could enlighten us. 

‘*] don’t know anything whatever of the matter,’’ said she, with 
an unutterable expression of disgust, as if to say, ‘‘How can you 
imagine | should know anything of such an unpractical person as 
Shakespeare ?’’ And then with lofty scorn she addressed our hostess. 

‘‘Which do you consider is the better food, ‘Horlick’s Malted 
Milk,’ or ‘Allenbury’s’? I am so interested in the subject.’’ 

A sudden and suppressed giggle went the round of the table, and 
we all began to talk at once, of anything and everything we could 
think of while our hostess graciously gave her opinion, We felt we. 
dared not trust ourselves not to laugh unless we spoke. A man next 
to me talked about the configuration of the Pamir Plateau, another 
gave his views on the properties of petrol, one and all we strove to 
behave politely, and we did! 
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But why the domestic fiend was invited to that dinner, none of 
us could ever tell! 

These domestic prodigies are not always the ones to do the work X 
first, when it is there to be done, as many will testify. A girl I know \ 
told me an amusing anecdote anent this fact, which | will give here. 

One Summer she was staying with an elderly relative who pes- 
sessed a large quantity of beautiful silver, which, owing to the negli- 
genee of a youthful maid, was very ill kept. She offered to clean 
it for her, and the proposal was met with grateful thanks, whereupon 
she set to work, and at the end of two days accomplished the feat of 
having cleaned all the silver in the house most beautifully. She was 
proud as she viewed her work, and justly so, for every curve and 
angle of the massive candelabras, embellished tea-pots, and other 
articles shone resplendent. 

As she finished her task, there entered the room where the silver 
was spread out another guest of the house, a girl with housewifery 
and cookery diplomas galore, who occupied a lucrative post as lec- 
turer for the County Council. As she saw the silver she came forward. 
“If I had known you were going to clean the silver, | would have 
told you how to do it properly !’”” 
table she delivered there and then a lecture on the art of silver clean- 
ing, though it was impossible for her to find fault with the work 
before her, since it was perfect. My friend said ‘‘Thank you,’’ very 
quietly. But when she found herself being subjected to an examina- 
tion as to the methods she had used, and was told that they were 
“all wrong,’’ she fled from the room, fearful of entirely losing her 
temper, 


she exclaimed. Standing by the 


We are most of us, like this girl, capable of cleaning silver, or of 
doing any, other household work when we are so required, but why 
»educated women should be expected to spend their lives in doing 
what any well trained servant can accomplish to perfection, seems 
to me a mystery. 

‘‘A man doesn’t want a-cook or a housemaid for his wife, but.an 
intellectual companion,’’ said a gentleman to me the other day, with 
some wrath, as he folded up his Evening Paper which contained an 
elaborate discussion on the subject of how in the golden days that 
are past every woman prided herself upon the excellence of her jams 
and jellies, while in the degenerate present most people ate the same 
as prepared by the wholesale manufacturer. 

I echo his sentiments, but a great many people do not, and i ima- 
gine that as long as we remain a nation there will be misguided 
persons who wish to make servants of all women, whether they be 
educated or not. I am far from saying that any woman should con- 
sider herself above domestic affairs, since I think that it is most 
certainly‘ her duty to understand them, and be capable of doing them 
if necessary, But she should understand that they are merely a 

' 
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secondary consideration and are on no account to form the chief 
object of her life ; rather let them be done with as little consideration 
as the action of breathing, which although of paramount importance, 
need not be thought or talked about all day, but can be happily for- 
gotten. 

To sum the matter up, the woman of refinement should state her 
view of the case somewhat as follows :—‘‘I can clean saucepans, cook 
a dinner, make a dress, but I can also sing beautifully, talk intellectu- 
ally, and speak French like a native. Why, then, should I waste my 
time doing the first three mentioned things when I can afford to pay 
others to do them, and by the exercising of the last three talents I 
can give pleasure and entertainment to my friends ?”’ 

Why, indeed? And with this query, which is the sum and sub- 
stance of my whole article, I will end, hoping that not a few will 
agree with what has been said and will unite into one great effort to 
abolish that horror of modern days—the Ultra-domesticated Fiend. 


MARGARITA YATES. 





THE MONTH. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THOUGH in regard to some important matters the performances of 
the Government have fallen woefully short of their 

A Year promises, the record of the first year’s work of 

of Liberal the new Parliament is, on the whole, satisfactory. 
Government. If mere bulk be taken as the standard of legislative 
achievement, the Statutes of 1906, in spite of the 

rejection of the Education Bill and of the Plural Voting Bill by the 
House of Lords, will constitute a good, stout volume, comparing not 
unfavourably with the total output of the late Government from 1900 
to 1905; while, as regards quality, Tory legislation, for the most 
part, is simply nowhere. But, as we pointed out at the end of the 
summer session,! many, if not most, of the measures passed, though 
no doubt useful so far as they go, are not in the nature of root 
reforms. They are mere palliatives, dealing with symptoms rather 
than with causes. _Palliatives are all very well in their way, and may 
be necessary under present conditions, but what the country really 
needs is radical measures that will sweep away present unjust and 
unnatural conditions, root-and-branch measures that will render 
palliatives unnecessary, and will thus enable us to cut down, instead 
of adding to, our already sufficiently voluminous Statute Book. 
While the Government have passed the Crown Lands Act to enable 
Lord Carrington, as Minister for Agriculture, to apply his system 
of small holdings to the Crown lands, and while by the Ground Game 
Act, the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, the Land Tenure (England 
and Wales) Act, the Dogs Act, the Seed Potatoes Supply (Ireland) 
Act, the Irish Labourers’ Act, and the Small Holders (Scotland) Act, 
the Government have endeavoured to safeguard the farmer and the 
farm labourer, it must be admitted that not one of these measures 
goes to the root of the matter. It is well that the agricultural 
industry should be protected from the dog that worries the sheep, but 
this will avail little if the industry is not also protected from the dog- 
in-the-manger landlordism that worries the farmer. Such protection 
can best be afforded by the rating and taxation of land values, and 
we trust that the Government will shortly make an advance on these 
lines. Whenever that is done, it will ere long be found that much 


1 “Westminster Review," Sept., 1906. 
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of the palliative legislation of the past year is quite unnecessary. And 
this applies not to the agricultural measures alone. 


In regard to industrial and commercial legislation, the past year has 
been unusually productive. The Prevention of 
Industrial Corruption Act makes punishable corrupt commis- 
and sions in trade; the Revenue Act, 1906, aims at 
Commercial facilitating the use of alcohol for industrial pur- 
Legislation. poses; the Marine Insurance Act amends and 
consolidates the law on the subject ; the Merchant 
‘Shipping Act secures considerable advantages both for seamen and 
for shipowners; and the Workmen’s Compensation Act not only 
extends, but consolidates previous legislation on the subject. Six 
million workers, including shop assistants, clerks, domestic servants, 
‘seamen, and those employed in workshops and in transport service 
are now for the first time entitled to compensation, and industrial 
diseases are also brought within the scope of the measure. As we 
have indicated before, however, while all workers are of right entitled 
to compensation, there is a danger that the making of the employer 
liable for such compensation may have a tendency to overburden and 
crush out small employers, a result which is greatly to be deprecated. 
The land values of the country, to which each worker of necessity 
contributes throughout the whole of his or her working life, con- 
stitute, as we have repeatedly pointed out, the natural national 
guarantee fund against accident, sickness, and old age. And if, 
instead of mulcting the individual employer, compensation were 
‘drawn from this national fund, not only would there be no tendency 
to crush out small employers, not only would no further burden be 
‘inflicted on trade and industry, but the necessary levy on land values 
would tend to break down land monopoly, thus greatly reducing the 
‘present burdens on trade and industry, and making conditions 
easier, instead of harder, for the small employer, and, for the matter 
of that, for all employers and for all workers too. Last, but by no 
means least, must be mentioned the Trades Disputes Bill, which, the 
Lords’ amendments having, happily, been summarily rejected by the 
‘Commons, safeguards the rights and the funds of Trades Unions. 


Among other measures we may note the Justices of the Peace Act, 
which abolishes the property qualification for county 

Credit magistrates ; the Public Trustee Act, the Street Betting 
Where Act, the Town Tenants (Ireland) Act, the Education 
Credit is (Provision of Meals) Act, the Musical Copyright Act, 
Due. the Colonial Marriages Act, the Notice of Accidents 
Act, the Seamen’s and Soldiers’ False Characters Act, 

‘and the Licensing (Removal of Doubts) Act. But to enumerate all 
‘the measures of this most prolific year would take up more space than 
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we can spare. But it should not be forgotten that the Government 
took advantage of the Army Annual Act to abolish flogging in military 
prisons, and that by administrative order flogging was suspended 
(practically abolished) in the Navy. Self-government has been 
granted to the Transvaal, and will shortly be extended to the Orange 
River Colony also, Mr. Asquith made good use of his £/3,000,000 
surplus to abolish the Coal Tax, to reduce the Tea Duty from 6d, to 
sd. per lb., and to inaugurate certain postal reforms, and he was 
also able to allocate the record total of £:13,500,000 for reduction of 
debt. Morever, the Government gave earnest of their desire for 
the diminution of armaments by reducing the Naval Estimates 
prepared by the late Government by one armoured ship, three ocean- 
going destroyers, and four submarines, thus saving two and a half 
millions sterling ; while Mr. Haldane has propounded a scheme of 
Army re-organisation which would result in a reduction of 20,000 
men, and an ultimate saving of another £ 2,500,000. Small wonder 
that at the complimentary dinner to Mr. D. J. Shackleton, M.P., at 
which the ‘‘Labour’’ and the ‘‘Liberal-Labour’’ members fraternised, 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, M.P., the ‘‘ Labour Party’? Whip, was con- 
strained to admit that ‘‘in spite of the House of Lords there remained 
to the credit of the Government an output of legislation benefiting 
the conditions of the millions they represented greater than had ever 
been accomplished in any previous Session of Parliament. No doubt 
(he added) it would have been possible for the Government to have 
accomplished that without the Labour party; but he might be 
pardoned if he encouraged in his mind grave doubts as to whether 
it would have been done with the same completeness if the Labour 
Party had been absent. Some share in the credit was due to the 
Labour men.’’ After this, it will not do for ‘‘Labour Party’’ orators 
to declare, as they have been wont to do, that there is no difference 
between a Liberal Government and a Tory Government. We do 
not grudge the thirty members of the ‘‘Labour Party’? all the credit 
due to them, and we are glad that they are beginning to recognise 
that some share at least of the credit for the good work'done during 
the past year is due to the Liberal Government and its big majority. 
Even Mr. Keir Hardie has been moved to pay a generous tribute to 
our Premier. In his ‘‘New Year Greeting,’’ in the ‘‘Labour Leader”’ 
of January 4th, the Chairman of the ‘‘Labour Party”’ says, ‘‘I have 
a profound distrust of party newspaper eulogies of Ministers or 
‘coming men, but in common fairness I must say that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman has earned, and fully deserves, all the praise 
which is being heaped upon him. He seems to be mellowing with 
age, and to be really desirous of effecting some useful social legis- 
lation. Of one thing at least I have convinced myself, that where 
‘the Liberal performance falls short of its promise the blame will not 
test with ‘C.-B.’” 
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Even more important, perhaps, than any of the measures actually 
passed is the fact that the wrecking of the Education 
The Bill and of the Plural Voting Bill has brought to a 
Wreckage head the issue of the House of Commons v. the House 
ofthe of Lords, the Representative Chamber v. the Non- 
Session. Representative Chamber, the People v. the Peers, in 
a form that demands a final settlement. The Educa- 
tion Bill at its best was a weak-kneed compromise, ‘‘a thing of shreds 
and patches.’’ It gave the maximum to the Church and the minimum 
to the Nonconformist and the educationist. The Bishops foolishly 
rejected it, and are already beginning to regret their hasty action. 
But the time for repentance is past. The people are tired of the 
wrangles of the sects, and the sooner the Non-Conformists make up 
their minds to accept ‘‘the secular solution’’ the better. In that 
event, as the Rev. J. Crompton suggests in the ‘‘Daily News”’ of 
Jan. 2nd, a clause in this year’s Budget ‘‘limiting the education grants 
to schools which give no religious instruction during school hours, 
and impose no religious tests on teachers’? would meet the case for 
the present ; and next year an Education Bill, short and to the point, 
and so drafted as to be in every clause a Money Bill, and therefore 
immune from the Lords, should be brought forward. But we must 
also go to the root of the matter, and remove the obstacle that stands 
in the way of educational reform, and therefore of all other reform. 
We must forthwith set about the disestablishment of the Church. 
As John Richard Green, the historian, wrote to Professor Freeman 
in 1867 :—‘‘What hinders reform? The want of education among 
the people. And what hinders education but the present attempt 
at a sectarian and not a national system? And what hinders a 
national system but the Church.’’ And again, he said, ‘‘The clergy 
know that a thoroughly educated people, and that people without any 
uneducated classes, would be the ruin of their Establishment. The 
squirearchy see that with it a squirearchy would be impossible.”’ 
Hence the great anxiety of the parsons and the squires to bolster 
up denominationalism, and to prevent the setting up of a national 
and progressive system of education. The Plural Voting Bill, also, 
was by no means an heroic measure. ‘‘One man one vote, and every 
man a vote’’ should now be the watchword ; and, as in New Zealand 
and Australia, the men should ‘‘embrace the women.’”’ In spite of 
the, to some people, unwise action of the suffragettes, the Govern- 
ment should have the courage to act upon the sound principle that 
in a free country every man any every woman who has to obey the: 
law has a right to a voice in the making of the law. The next 
franchise measure should be an Adult Suffrage Bill. The Lords. 
would scarcely dare to reject that. And if they did reject the Bilk 
we could hardly have a better cause of quarrel with them. 
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But the question still remains, ‘‘What of the Lords?’’ We have all 
along contended that the policy of ‘‘ veto first '’! 
What of the would be a suicidal policy. | And when, as has been 
Lords? repeatedly demonstrated in this Review, the Non- 
Representative Chamber has no right to interfere 
with financial reforms, where is the necessity for ‘‘sitting down under 
the veto of the Lords for the whole normal life of Parliament, and 
going to the country at the end of the time with a list of good things, 
which the party would have done if it had not been prevented.’’t 
Such a policy would be no less suicidal than the ‘‘veto first’’ policy. 
The true policy for the Government to adopt is, we are convinced, the 
policy of carrying in the teeth of the Lords great, beneficent, and 
far-reaching financial reforms such as the rating and taxation of 
land values, payment of members and of election expenses, the repeal 
of all existing taxes on food, the establishment of old-age pensions, 
and the reduction of the income tax. These measures can all be 
carried if the Government so wills. The policy of ‘‘filling up the 
cup”’ could be proceeded with at the same time ; and then, when the 
time came to appeal to the electorate, the Government could go to 
the country, not merely ‘‘with a list of good things which the party 
would have done if it had not been prevented,’’ but with a list of 
good things—things really worth while—actually accomplished. 
This, and this alone, is the path of truth, the path of honour, the 
path of safety for the Liberal Party. 


And we have confidence that the Government will tread this path— 
a confidence based upon the Premier’s many out- 
“A Signal spoken declarations in regard to the importance 
Triumph.” and urgency of such financial reforms, and a con- 
fidence strengthened by the wholly admirable report 
of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Land 
Values Taxation (Scotland) Bill. The Committee acknowledge their 
indebtedness to the Reports of the Select Committee on Town 
Holdings (1892) and the Royal Commission on Local Taxation (1901), 
and also to the Blue Book, referred to in last month’s Notes and 
Comments, on the operation of the rating and taxation of land values 
in New Zealand, New South Wales, and South Australia.2_ Briefly 
Stating the main principle underlying the proposal for the rating of 
land values apart from improvements, the Committee add, ‘‘ The 
justification given for the adoption of the new standard is that land 
owes the creation and maintenance of its value to the presence, enter- 
prise, and expenditure of the surrounding community. The value 
of the land is not created or maintained by the expenditure or exertion 
1 Mr. L. T. Hobhouse in ‘‘Contemporary Review” for January. 
2 We would suggest that the Government should make enquiries, also, as to 
the working of the universal compulsory rating of land values in Queensland 


adopted in 1890; and as to the rating of land values in the North-Western 
Territories, etc., of Canada. i : 
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of its owner—except in so far as he is a member of the community. 
It is well, therefore, to select a standard of rating which will not have 
the effect of placing a burden upon industry. Hence the proposal to 
exclude from the standard the value of buildings and erections of all 
kinds, and fixed machinery. To include these in the standard tends 
to discourage industry and enterprise. To exclude them has the 
opposite effect. If, then, the value of bare land, apart from improve- 
ments, be chosen as the measure by which to fix contributions to 
local expenditure, the ratepayer will, it is alleged, be merely restoring 
to the exchequer of the local authority part of that which he has 
derived from it. Of this principle, and of the reasoning on which 
it rests, your Committee approve.’’ And they declare that ‘‘the direct 
effect of the adoption of the principle. . . . will apparently be 
to effect a complete redistribution of the burden of rating. 

Owners of valuable land, either unoccupied or occupied by mliiogs 
unsuitable to the site will pay more ; owners of highly utilised land 
will pay less ; and owners of land put to the ordinary average use 
will pay the same proportions as at present. The indirect effect of 
the adoption of the new standard will be to stimulate building and 
improvements, to bring more building land into the market, to lower 
rents, and to diminish overcrowding.’’ The Report disposes finally 
of the plea that the proposed method of valuation is impracticable ; 
and the Committee, further, rejects, upon what appear to be unassail- 
able grounds, the contention, on the plea of the sacredness of existing 
contracts, that the feuar, or superior landlord, should be exempt from 
the operation of the rate on land values. A highly satisfactory 
conclusion this, from the point of view of the followers of Henry 
George. The limiting of the scope of the Bill to towns and the 
double standard of rating resulting from the proposed additional 
tax of 2s. in the £ on land values are unreservedly condemned. And 
this, also, is highly satisfactory. Well may ‘‘Land Values’’’ declare 
that ‘‘the Report of the Select Committee. . . . is a signal 
triumph for the advocates of the taxation of land values ;’’ that ‘‘it is 
the most thorough-going statement of the case we could wish to 
have, and will be hailed by the supporters of the movement every- 
where as indicating the lines upon which the Government will proceed 
in legislation ;’’ and that ‘‘the Glasgow Bill is condemned, in favour 
of a better and more radical measure.’’ Well may the Executive 
Committee of the Scottish League for the Taxation of Land Values 
*‘record its cordial approval of the arguments and conclusions of the 
Committee ; express particular satisfaction that the Committee 
recommends the institution of this tax on the correct basis of urban 
and rural land ; and welcome the declaration of the Prime Minister 
that the Government intends to act upon the Report during the 
coming session.’’ We trust that the measure, when introduced, will 


3 January, 1906. 
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apply to the whole of the United Kingdom, not to Scotland alone, and 
that in addition to its valuation clauses it will contain a clause or 
clauses, on the lines of the New Zealand Rating on Unimproved 
(Land) Values Act, giving all local authorities power to adopt the 
new standard of rating. 


A very different Report is that submitted by the Departmental Com- 
mittee appointed in the spring of 1905 to report on 

Small the working of the Small Holdings Act of 1892. It 
Holdings. is shown that the Act has been practically a dead 
letter, only 652 acres of land having been acquired in 

the ten years immediately following its passage, but the Committee 
still seem to have faith in the policy underlying the Statute, for they 
recommend the setting up of a Central Government Department with 
branches for England, Scotland, and Wales, a system of elaborate 
annual reports to Parliament, compulsory powers for the County 
Councils to purchase land and re-sell to would-be small holders at 
rates covering a long term of years, and a scheme of Exchequer loans, 
‘tat the lowest rate of interest, for the purpose of enabling landowners 
to undertake the necessary adaptation and equipment of voluntarily 
provided small holdings throughout the country.’’ In short, the 
wise-acres of the Departmental Committee seek to relieve an industry 
already crippled by the burden of landlordism by putting still more 
money out of the pockets of the workers on the land and out of 
the Exchequer, that is to say out of the pockets of the general tax- 
payers of the country, into the pockets of the landlords! Sir F. A. 
Channing, it is true, advocates in his supplementary report the pro- 
vision of powers for universal compulsory hiring on the lines of the 
Scottish Small Holdings Bill ; and we can well believe with him that 
if the increased consumption of butter, bacon, eggs, poultry, cheese, 
etc., since 1891, aggregating some £ 20,000,000, had been supplied 
by the home producer remunerative employment would have been 
found for 150,000 small-holders, representing 750,000 souls ; but 
Sir Francis fails to realise that the best method of promoting small 
holdings, the best method, in fact, of applying compulsion to land- 
lords who, whether in town or country, hold land idle, and thereby hold 
labour idle, is to rate them upon the full value that their land would 
have if put to the best use of which it is capable. That this is so is 
amply proved by the experience of our Australasian Colonies. The 
able report of Senator Bucklin, of Colorado (1899), repeatedly quoted 
in these columns,‘ shows that in the three years immediately following 
the imposition of the New South Wales Land Value Tax of 1895 the 
area of land under cultivation had increased by more than 50 per 
cent.; while in New Zealand, since the imposition of the 1891 Land 


4 It is to be —— that the Select Committee on the Scottish Taxation of 


Land Values Bill had not the advantage of studying this report. 
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Value Tax the cultivated area (including sown grasses) has increased 
by some 5,000,000 acres, and the number of occupied holdings has risen 
from 41,000 to 68,000, that is to say by more than 67 per cent. 


One of the matters in regard to which the performance of the Govern- 
ment has fallen far short of the promises given 

Chinese during the General Election is the question of 
Slavery Chinese slavery on the Rand. It is greatly to 
Continued. be regretted that the 16,000 licenses for the 
importation of coolies rushed through in Novem- 

ber, 1905, by the moribund Tory Government were not 
at once cancelled. Any claim for compensation that the 
Randlords might have made could have been set off against that 
410,000,000 they guaranteed towards the £30,000,000 that the 
Transvaal was to have paid towards the cost of the Boer War. Any 
pretended dearth of labour could have been met by the white and 
black labour on the spot. And any threat by the Randlords to close 
down the mines could have been countered by a drastic tax on Rand 
values. However, the opportunity was missed, and in a Reuter tele- 
gram, dated Durban, January 6th, 1907, we read, ‘‘ The steamship 
Cranley, with 2,129 Chinese coolies on board, arrived here to-day.” 
And a cablegram informs us that the Rand mines have declared a 
record dividend of 45,500,000 for the past year ; and that the total 
mineral output of the Transvaal for the first 11 months was 
#524,500,000 ; while the whites employed in the gold mines in 
November were 1,000 less than in January, and the coloured miners 
7,600 more! Further, Lord Elgin, replying to the Duke of Marl- 
borough in the House of Lords on December 18th last, stated that 
‘‘The total number of coolies in South Africa now was 53,000, as 
compared with 47,250 or thereabouts when the Government took 
office,’ and that ‘“‘There would be comparatively few coolies going 
to South Africa during the first months of the new Government, and 
while that Government was considering the renewals ;’’ and then 
he added the disquieting statement that, ‘‘ If that Government decided 
agajnst the continuance of the system, the absence of renewals would 
greatly facilitate the operation of the withdrawal of the coolies.’’ 
But surely under the new Constitution, which follows the lines of the 
Sand River and other conventions, the new Transvaal Government 
cannot but ‘‘decide against the continuance of the system”’ of employ- 
ing coolie labour under ‘‘servile conditions of occupation and resi- 
dence.’’ That the Secretary of State to the Colonies should make so 
ambiguous an utterance can only have the result of keeping the 
question open in South Africa, and of encouraging the Rand magnates 
in the reign of terror which they are endeavouring to set up. Witness 
the dismissal of Mr. Howard Pim from his position of auditor to 
certain of the gold-mining companies because he declined to give an 
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undertaking not to contest a seat in the new Legislative Assembly. 
Witness also the circular issued debarring Government employees 
from taking part in politics. 


There seems to be only too much justification for the opinion 
expressed by the Johannesburg Correspondent of the 
Lord ‘‘Daily News,’’> that ‘‘The Government is joining the 
Selborne mine-owners in intimidating employees. It is signi- 
Retained! ficant that the railway employees are opposed to the 
Progressives. One is president of the Independent 
Labour Party, and is prominent in opposing Sir Percy Fitzpatrick in 
Pretoria. They are specially hostile to Sir George Farrar, president 
of the Progressives, owing to his speech telling them to leave the 
Transvaal if they disliked the conditions.’’ As Mr. J. B. Robinson 
states in a letter to the Press,6 ‘‘We are now confronted with a 
lamentable spectacle in a British Colony. The money and methods 
of Tammany are being pitted against the undoubted rights of the 
people, and against the prestige and diplomacy of the British 
Government.’’ It is at such a time and in such a crisis that Lord 
Selborne, the present Governor of the Transvaal and High Commis- 
sioner of South Africa, intervenes in politics on behalf of Sir Percy 
Fitzpatrick, the leader of the Chinese Slavery Party! And his 
Majesty’s Government renew Lord Selborne’s appointment on the 
introduction of the new Constitution! We are glad that Mr. Swift 
MacNeill brought the matter up in the House of Commons, and we 
can only regard Mr. Winston Churchill’s reply that ‘‘ The grounds 
on which Lord Selborne retained office were that, as the representative 
of his Majesty, and thereby removed from all active participation 
in politics (!), he was willing to serve after the change of adminis- 
tration, and that the present—(pro-Randlord !}—Government desired 
that he should continue in office,’’ as on a par with, or even worse 
than his ‘‘ terminological inexactitude’’ folly. Fortunately, even 
the methods of Tammany are hardly likely to secure a pro-Chinese 
majority in the new Legislature. The Boer leaders, and in this they 
are supported by all white men who are white men in character as 
well as in colour, have declared in favour of a policy of repatriating 
the Chinese coolies, and replacing them by the white and Kaffir labour 
on the spot, and are determined that ‘‘if any mine is unnecessarily 
closed down for political reasons,’’ they will support ‘‘ the extreme 
measure of the Government stepping in and working such mine on 
behalf of the shareholders.’’ A stiff tax on Rand values, however, 
would be much better than, and quite as effective as, State working 
of the mines. 


§ December a2oth. 
6 “Daily News,’’ Dec. rath. 
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Another matter in regard to which the Government has signally failed 
to satisfy the reasonable demands of their sup- 
Vivisection porters is that of the Royal Commission on 
Commission— Vivisection. On Dec. 13th, Mr. Ellis Griffiths 
Secrecy presented to Parliament on behalf of the National 
Condemned. Canine Defence League a monster petition, nine 
miles long, a quarter of a ton in weight, and 
siged by 400,000 petitioners in support of the Bill to protect dogs 
from vivisection ; while on the same evening a mass meeting was 
held at the Caxton Hall to urge that the Press shall be admitted to 
the sittings of the Royal Commission on Vivisection, and that the 
National Anti-Vivisection Society shall be allowed to be represented 
by Counsel. It will be nothing short of a gross public scandal if 
the secrecy at present maintained in respect of the doings of this not 
too impartially-constituted Commission is allowed to continue, and 
we would warn the Government that they cannot afford to ignore 
the great and growing body of public opinion behind the demand 
for a full, open, and above-board enquiry into this gruesome subject. 


Mr. Bryce having resigned his post as Chief Secretary for Ireland 
and accepted that of British Ambassador to the United 
Cabinet States, an unexceptionable appointment from every 
Changes. point of view, and Mr. J. E. Ellis having also, because 
of ill-health unfortunately, resigned his position as 
Under Secretary for India, the political world has for some weeks 
been agog with rumours as to the Cabinet and Ministerial changes 
that must follow. Mr. Winston Churchill, who seems to be marked 
out for promotion—(Happy are the young men who belong to ‘‘the 
ruling classes !’’)—has been mentioned as the future Irish Secretary, 
and failing Mr. John Redmond, who is emphatically the man for the 
post, the choice would not be a bad one, if only because it would 
afford an opportunity for the appointment of a man of the type, say, 
of Mr. John M. Robertson as Under Secretary for the Colonies. 


A very suitable successor to Mr. J. E. Ellis might be found in Mr. 
Walter Runciman, Sir Henry Cotton, or Sir Harry 

Home Rule Johnstone. As a matter of fact, unless India be 
for governed much more in accordance with the feelings 
India. of India than has been the case of late years we 
shall inevitably lose our Indian dependency, under 

conditions which will alienate the sympathies of the hundreds of 
millions of the people of India from this country for generations to 
come. It is impossible that these hundreds of millions of people 
should always remain in a state of tutilage, always paying a heavy 
yearly tribute to this country. And the sooner we recognise that 
fact, and prepare for the changes that must come by giving the people 
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of India forthwith a large measure of local self-government and some 
measure of participation in and responsibility for, the central govern- 
ment of their great peninsula the better. It should be our aim hence- 
forth to meet the wishes of the people of India whenever possible ; the 
facilities for elementary, secondary, technical, and university educa- 
tion should be at once greatly extended—a proper and long-overdue 
retrenchment on our military expenditure would provide ample funds 
for this purpose; and we should consciously and of set purpose 
endeavour to prepare the people of India for complete self-govern- 
ment—on the Colonial system if they so desire. For, as Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman declared at Stirling? in regard to Ireland, 
‘* Good government can never be a substitute for government by the 
people themselves.’’ This declaration of principle Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji very wisely made the text of his able and statesmanlike plea, 
at the recent Indian National Congress, for self-government for his 
native land. As Mr. Naoroji was careful to state, ‘‘ the whole 
present machinery of government cannot be broken up and the rights 
of self-government substituted at once.’’ But ‘‘the time has. 

fully arrived for a loyal, faithful, and systematic beginning to 
be made towards the placing of all administration in India in the 
hands of the people of India, so that it may automatically develope 
into the full realisation of the right of self-government.’’ The 
obvious first steps towards this ideal are (1) the rescinding of the 
partition of Bengal, emphatically condemned not only by the Congress 
but also by upwards of two hundred and fifty meetings, attended by 
nearly a million people ; (2) the restoration and extension of the 
rights of self-government abrogated by Lord Curzon; and (3) the 
restoration of competition for the services in which admission is made 
directly in India. Mr. Morley has so far neglected the great oppor- 
tunity of righting these wrongs inflicted by the late reactionary 
Government, but it is to be hoped that he will soon bestir himself in 
the matter. 


At an enquiry held at Gwespyr, a small Welsh village between Holy- 
well and Mold, as to the school accommodation 

The in the district, a most astonishing state of 
“Mailed Fist”’ affairs was revealed, evidence being given to 
of show that a number of tenants on the Talacre 
Landiordism. estate had been served with notices to quit, had 
had their rents raised, or had actually been 

evicted because they supported the demand for a new school free from 
sectarian influences. Edward Jones, one of the largest ratepayers in 
the district, for example, stated that he had never been a day behind 
with his rent, £323, yet he had received notice to quit the farm which 
he had held for thirty-eight years. ‘‘His daughter’s children had 


7? November 23rd, 1905. 
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gone to the Council school, and since then she and her husband had 
been.served with notices to leave, and they now lived in his granary, 
having no other place to goto. . . . John Owen, a school mana- 
ger and Church elder, said his rent was £100, and he had been thirty 
years on the estate. His rent had never been in arrear, and he had 
never received any complaints, but he had received notice to quit. 
Other witnesses testified that, for no reason other than sympathy 
with the proposal for the new school, they had been given notice to 
quit homes which they all spoke of with affection. One witness 
remarked that he did not like to leave the home where his great- 
grandfather, his grandfather, his father, and his uncles had been 
born. ‘The place,’ he said, ‘was sacred to his heart.’ Several 
gentlemen gave evidence of the desire of the community for a school 
as expressed by ballot at parish meetings ; while the Rev. David 
James stated that he had been a minister in several parts of North 
Wales, but he had never known such a state of things prevail any- 
where else. It was not too much to say that a state of terrorism pre- 
vailed, so that people would be afraid to speak, not knowing what 
might turn up.’’® After such evidence, Mr. Amphlett, speaking on 
behalf of the ‘‘owner,’’ of the estate, Sir Pyers Mostyn, a Roman 
Catholic gentleman of strong proselytising tendencies, had the hardi- 
hood to describe him as ‘‘one of the best landlords in Wales.”’ Sir 
Pyers, he added, had 450 tenants, and only thirteen notices had been 
served ; and, being evidently totally destitute of ‘‘the saving sense of 
humour,’’ he roundly declared that ‘‘Sir Pyers Mostyn would not 
allow himself to be coerced, nor should the ‘mailed fist’ be shaken in 
his face.’’ Sir Pyers evidently desires not merely an educational 
monopoly, but a monopoly of coercion and of the ‘‘mailed fist’’ also, 
in addition to his monopoly of the Talacre estate. Verily, we are a 
dull-witted people and slow to learn that land-ownership means man- 
ownership, that land monopoly means slavery. And reformers cannot 
be too grateful to men of the stamp of Lord Penrhyn, Lord Clanri- 
carde, and Sir Pyers Mostyn, who do their best—or their worst—to 
instruct the people as to the true meaning of landlordism. The 
‘mailed fist’’ of landlordism strikes its deadliest blows against land- 
lordism itself. 


And just as the amiable trio of landlords mentioned above are among 
the greatest of the educational forces making for the 

The New taxation of land values and the downfall of land 
Railway monopoly, so, curiously enough, we find the railway 
Combine. monopolists at pains to instruct the public as to the 
necessity for railway nationalisation. The ‘‘Western 

Daily Mercury’’ produces as a New Year sensation the announcement 
that an agreement has been arrived at between all the railways of the 


8 “Daily News,” Dec. 17th, 1906. 
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United Kingdom, the effect of which is ‘‘to abolish the system of 
rebates which has been part of the freight system of the country for 
many years, and to reduce competition between railway companies 
to a nullity.’’ ‘‘We are informed,’’ says the ‘‘Mercury,”’ ‘‘that it is 
the intention of the great companies to divide up the kingdom into 
spheres of influence, in which each company will have practically un- 
controlled sway, and that one of the first manifestations of this policy 
will be found to be the closing of various branch offices now main- 
tained by other companies in these areas.’’ It is, indeed, ‘‘a situation 
which calls for the gravest consideration on the part of traders and 
the public generally.’” The railway companies, however, are ex- 
tremely ill-advised to set traders and the public generally thinking 
over these matters, for the more gravely the public considers the 
position the more speedily will railway nationalisation come into 
being. The railway trust is founded upon a natural monopoly, and 
is therefore on a very different footing from the late unlamented 
‘Soap Trust,’’ which in a Free Trade country was doomed before 
it came to birth. But the adoption of American trust methods by 
our railways will only hasten the advent of public control of this great 
monopolist industry. It is quite possible that the new combination 
has been formed with the view of combating the reasonable demands 
of the railway employees for higher wages and shorter hours, as well 
as with the view of eliminating competition. But in such a fight the 
sympathy of the public would be all on the side of the men; and, 
unless the railway companies desire to afford a further illustration of 
the truth of the saying, ‘‘Whom the gods would destroy they first 
make mad,’’ they had better consider well their course and pay due: 
regard to the danger-signals. 


Cablegrams from America report that it is estimated on Wall Street 
that during the past year Mr. John D. Rockefeller, has 

“Going ‘‘made’’ an income of £12,000,000—that is to say, of 
too 8 £23 per minute; and that Mr. Shaw, Secretary to 
Fast.” the Treasury, has warned his fellow-countrymen that 
they are ‘‘going too fast’’ and that ‘‘those of them who 

pray should ask God to save them from any increased prosperity.’’ 
It is very evident that Mr. John D. Rockefeller is going too fast, and 
that ‘‘any increased prosperity’’ is hardly likely to be good for him— 
or for others for the matter of that. And the Astors, the Vanderbilts, 
the Morgans, and some few other American monopolists and trust 
magnates are undoubtedly too prosperous and are ‘‘going too fast,’’ 
but this is far form being the case with the great bulk of American 
citizens, as the wide-spread revolt against the trusts goes to show. 
“Let us pray”’ is hardly likely to become the motto of the millionaires. 
**Let us prey”’ is more in their line. But that some good folk don’t 
consider them altogether past praying for is indicated by the fact 
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that the Rev. Dr. Aked has accepted the ‘‘call’’ to the Fifth Avenue 
Baptist Church—‘‘the millionaire church’’—of New York, of which 
Mr. Rockefeller is one of the leading lights, if not the leading light. 
In the meantime Mr, Rooseveldt's ‘‘trust busting’ campaign goes 
merrily on ; and we learn that the trusts have already paid £100,000 
in fines under the anti-rebate law—fines which will affect the trusts 
as little as the petty police-court fines affect the '‘bhookmakers"’ in this 
country, Another item of news is that during the past year no fewer 
than 490 persons have been indicted in the United States, and 89 
have been convicted for appropriating public land to their private 
use, no less than half-a-million acres having been filched in this way. 
The only way to ‘‘bust the trusts’’ is to abolish the Protective Tariff, 
to secure public ownership and control of all natural monopolies, such 
as railways, telegraphs, telephones, etc., and to tax land values. And 
the tax on land values would also very effectively put a stop to the 
filching of public lands. For such reforms we must look, however, 
to a Democratic President such as Mr. W. J. Bryan would make. 
In this country also we have a few people who are too prosperous for 
their own and their country’s good. The deaths of millionaires dur- 
ing the past year have, thanks to the Death Duties, very considerably 
augmented our national revenues, while the bequests of millionaires 
and others—about 30% of the total value of their estates—for ‘‘charit- 
able’’ purposes amount to some ten millions sterling. Instead of 
waiting for the deaths of the millionaires, however, a little blood- 
letting during their lives, by means of the taxation of land values, 
would not only do them good and save them from the danger of 
becoming too prosperous, but ‘it would also tend to secure justice for 
their less wealthy fellow countrymen, and thus render unnecessary the 
‘‘charity’’ above referred to. 


We find that after all Mr. McKinnon Wood, M.P., did make refer- 
ence to the taxation of land values at the 
‘Progressives’ L.C.C. Progressive campaign. ‘‘We think, 


for moreover,” he said, ‘‘that a reform is neces- 
True sary in the basis of rating. Weare of opinon 
Progress, that the present system of rating buildings 


and improvements tends to discourage build- 
ing, and is a burden upon industry, and that the basis of rating should 
be the value of the land. We believe that this reform will have far- 
reaching effects in encouraging industry and helping very largely to 
a sound solution of the housing problem. Many of the Scottish towns 
are pressing this reform on the attention of Parliament. A Select 
Committee is now considering the question in relation to Scotland. 
You who are interested should strain every nerve to send sound Pro- 
gressives to the London County Council, so that the great weight of 
London may be thrown into the scale in favour of this reform. A 
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Moderate Council will be a heavy weight in the opposite scale,’’ This, 
as ‘‘Land Values” says, ‘‘is something quite different from the usual 
talk about a ‘new source of revenue.’ If the Progressives are ready 
to come out for a ‘new basis of local taxation,’ we shall have a straight 
fight for the taxation of land values in the campaign which opens in 
the New'Year and closes on the first Saturday in next March."’ Aye, 
and a straight fight on such lines would win and deserve to win, We 
wonder how it was that this vital passage of the speech did not appear 
in the ‘' Daily News’ "’ report of the meeting, 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE : 


SCIENCE. 


Tue New Zealand Geological Survey is doing some excellent work in 
the investigation and development of the mineral resources of an 
exceptionally rich area. Bulletin No. 1 of the Survey! is not, like so 
many of our own geological reports, a mere enumeration of fossils 
and formations ; but on nearly every page some practical suggestions 
as to the development of the resources of the country are made. The 
Bulletin before us deals specially with the North-west land quad- 
rangle, one of the richest mineral areas of the Colony. From this 
district gold to the value of more than twenty million pounds has been 
obtained, and the authors are of opinion that the supply is by no 
means exhausted, and that, with better means of communication and 
modern methods of extraction there is still a great future for gold 
mining. An interesting feature in the observations made is the 
discovery of platinum in several reefs. Although the quantity is 
small, it is possible that richer veins may be found in the same 
formation. Deposits of the beautiful pounamu of the Maories, 
known to us as nephrite, have also been found in this neighbourhood. 
The memoir is illustrated by excellent photographs of the various 
formations and geological maps which will be of value to the mining 
industry. Some fine micro-photographs of rock sections add much 
to our knowledge of the petrography of the section. The notes on 
the flora and fauna of this little known region are valuable ; but the 
latter require some revision. For instance, the black swan is not « 
European bird, and the fruit-eating habits of the blackbird and thrush 
have not been acquired in their new home; but are only too well- 
known in England. A good index would add to the value of this 
useful work. 


By degrees the enormous mass of statistics collected during the 
census of the United States of America in 1900 are being elaborated, 
and we now have before us a most elaborate report on the Blind and 
the Deaf in the population at that time.2 Of the total number of 
64,763 blind, 57.2 per cent. were males, while 55 per cent. of the 


1 “Bulletin No. 1” (New Series). By J. M. Bell and C. Fraser. New 
Zealand: Wellington. 1906. 

2 ‘The Blind and the Deaf, 1900.” By Dr. A. G. Bell. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 1906. 
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total were wholly blind, and 45 per cent. partially blind. The number 
of deaf persons was returned as 89,287, of whom 51,861 were not 
totally deaf. No less than 2,772 unfortunate persons were both blind 
and deaf. The causes of both inflictions are subjected to a careful 
examination by Dr. Bell, who inquires into the influence of age, 
geographic distribution, sex, race, parentage, occupation, etc. It 
is only by careful comparison of statistics such as these that the 
causes of many of the maladies that afflict the human race can be 
arrived at, and we owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Bell for having 
undertaken so lengthy a task as the preparation of this valuable report 
must have been. How much may be done to brighten the life of 
those deprived of some of their faculties and even to render them 
useful members of society is instanced by the case of Helen Keller. 
Her history is narrated by Mr. J. Hitz in an article in the ‘‘American 
Anthropologist,’’ now reprinted as a pamphlet. Deprived of her 
sight and hearing at the early age of eighteen months, Helen Keller 
has not only learned to write and speak, but has obtained the B.A. 
degree. Through Dr. Graham Bell, she was fortunate enough to 
secure the services of Miss Sullivan, a talented and untiring teacher, 
who had herself been blind, and whose sight had been restored by an 
operation. The patience and perseverance displayed by Helen Keller 
and her teacher have aroused great interest in the United States, and 
the reception at St. Louis Exhibition on the ‘‘Helen Keller’ day 
was a scene of great enthusiasm. Her progress is a source of encour- 
agement to many thousands to whom the world must assume a very 
gloomy aspect. 

English chemists have played a very important part in the 
researches which have resulted in the liquefaction of gases. The 
name of M. W. Travers is specially familiar to those who have 
followed up this branch of chemical investigation. No. 1,652 of the 
“Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections’’ consist of a memoir by this 
writer dealing with some further notes on the self-intensive process 
for liquefying gases.4 The author does not announce any new 
discovery of importance, but gives the results of some experiments 
made with the object of increasing the efficiency of self-intensive 
liquefiers of the Hampson type. One of the main facts ascertained 
was that in regenerator coils it is advisable that the pipe should have 
as small an internal diameter as possible, and that the coil should be 
closely wound. Experiments made with metal vacuum vessels were 
not successful, as might indeed have been anticipated from the greater 
conductivity of the metal, as compared with glass. From practical 
trials the author is of opinion that the hydrogen for liquefaction need 


3 “Helen Keller.” By J. Hitz. The New Era Printing Company, Lan- 
caster, Pa., U.S.A. 1906. 

" 4 “Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, No. 1,652.” M. W. Travers, 
Researches on the Attainment of very low Temperatures.” | Washington: 
Smithsonian Institution. —_ 1906. 
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not necessarily be so pure as has hitherto been considered advisable, 
While some impurities are detrimental to the success of the experi- 
ment, oxygen, for instance, may be present to the extent of 0.2 per 
cent. 

The use of ‘‘Graphs,’’ or the graphical representation of algebraic 
functions is becoming so general that it is not surprising that so 
well-known a text-book as that of Miss C. H. Trench and G. Osborn5 
should have reached a second edition in three years. The new edition 
is double the size of the former one. The most important addition is 
a method of obtaining more accurate results by drawing part of the 
graph on a larger scale. 

The fourth volume of ‘‘Geometry’’ has been issued by the Univer- 
sity Tutorial Press Ltd.6 In it Messrs. W. P. Workman and A. G, 
Cracknell deal with rectangles and polygons ; but in a manner quite 
different from that of Euclid. Alternative geometrical and algebraic 
proofs are given. The problems set appear well calculated to impress 
the contents of the book upon the mind of the student. 

Another elementary work on geometry has been issued by the 
Rev. T. Varley.?7. The work is intended for a pupil in a secondary 
school during the first two years. The illustrations are good, and 
the descriptions clear, and the book seems well adapted for the pur- 
pose in view. 


5 “Graphs.” By C. H. Trench and G. Osborn. London: W. B. Clive. 
1906. 
6 “Geometry, Theoretical and Practical, Section IV.” By W. P. Workman 
‘and A. G. Cracknell. London: W. B. Clive. 1906. 

7 “Geometry, Part I and II.’ By Rev. T. Varley. London: Allman and 
Son, Ltd. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


IN THE SALVATION ARMY AND THE PUBLIC. 


In ‘‘A Religious, Social and Financial Study,’’! Mr. John Man- 
son makes a grave attack upon The Salvation Army, which 
is entitled to the serious attention of the public. Mr. Manson 
is actuated by no hostile feelings against Salvationists as a religious 
body formed for the propagation of their particular religious views, 
but it is clear that he does not sympathise with their doctrines or 
approve of their methods. His main objection, however, and the 
one in which the public is principally concerned is that this system is 


1 “The Salvation Army and the Public, a Religious, Social, and Financial 
Study.” By John Manson. London: George Routledge and Son, Ltd. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1906. 
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maintained by the public in the belief that its ‘‘social’’ work is of 
such value that it ought to be supported even if its doctrines and 
methods are objectionable. Mr. Manson contends that the public 
has been deceived. He shows that even on the religious side, the 
Army has not proved a success so far as numbers are concerned, and 
he challenges General Booth to publish the figures of the strength 
of the Army. On the social side Mr. Manson is on firmer ground. 
He compares the promises with the performances. He instances the 
Army’s acknowledged inability to deal with its own drunkards ; the 
deficit on the working of the City Colonies ; the deficit on the Had-_ 
leigh Farm Colony, and the insignificant sum spent on the emigra- 
tion scheme, which he shows to be more or less of a deceptive char- 
acter. But it is on the financial aspect that Mr. Manson’s attack 
appears to be unanswerable. Vast sums of money are contributed 
by the public, and are invited by the Army for its social schemes. 
Now although the Army was forced by the resignation in 1891 of 
Commissioner Smith, then superintendent of the ‘‘social’’ work, to 
separate the finances of the ‘‘social’’ and religious branches, this 
separation has had no real effect. By a system of borrowing, three- 
fourths of the ‘‘social’’ funds are applied to the maintenance of the 
Army as a religious body. _It is not denied that the Army does some 
“‘social’’ good, but the results are not commensurate with the outlay. 
The religious funds pay over £30,000 a year upon its mortgages, 
which are chiefly held by the Reliance Bank, Ltd., and the Salvation 
Army Assurance Society, Ltd. These are both what are known as 
one-man companies. The one man is General Booth, who is there 
or in the position of being able as director to lend the money of the 
depositors and shareholders to himself as General of the Salvation 
Army. And since the interest on the mortgages is largely paid 
out of subscriptions by the public, if these ceased to flow in the 
security would appear to be somewhat precarious. | Even the real 
estate would lose half its value if the public ceased to support the 
various army corps. Finally we may observe that the Trust Deeds 
to which the Army points as evidence of its bona fides when examined 
do not bear out the claims made for them. They are not even yet 
fully disclosed, and we ourselves, when writing upon this subject, 
failed to obtain even as much as Mr. Manson has managed to extract. 
For further details Mr. Manson’s book must be examined by the 
reader himself. We have said enough to show the importance of 
this work and the crying need for a public inquiry into the adminis- 
tration of the funds of the Salvation Army. 


“Life and Manners: A Volume of Stories suitable for the Moral 
Instruction of Children,’’2 by Mr. F. G. Gould, is intended for the 


2 “Life and Manners: A Volume of Stories suitable for the moral Instruction 
of Children.” By F. G. Gould. Issued by the Moral Instructicn League. 
Swan, Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd. 1906. 
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use of children from the age of ten to fourteen. This book is issued 
for the Moral Instruction League. Its aim is in the author’s words, 
“‘to train the child’s judgment on questions of personal and social 
conduct, to excite and enlist its feelings on behalf of goodness, and 
to build up character marked by courage, common-sense and endur- 
ance.”’ It is this task of building up character upon which the 
efforts of all real educati ‘sts are directed. Fortunately, it is becom- 
ing recognised more ai. more that such teaching must be based 
upon ethical rather than religious instruction. Moral instruction is 
now included in the curriculum contained in the Code of Regulations 
for Public Elementary Schools, 1906, and recently Mr. Birrell said, 
**I do not think for a moment that morality can only be taught upon 
a theological basis. I am quite sure that it can be taught with spirit 
and force apart from such basis.’’ The pity of it is that so-called 
religious people cannot see that it can only be taught upon such basis, 
and that when taught upon a religious basis it only ends in dogma, 
which has little or no influence upon conduct. Several collections 
of a similar character have already been published for younger chil- 
dren and infants, but Mr. Gould’s most admirable series is the first for 
those of more mature age. No greater service to the nation could 
be undertaken than that of the Moral Instruction League backed up 
by such workers in the field of education as the author. 


Some three years ago a little volume, entitled, ‘‘Letters from a 
Chinese Official,’’ being an eastern view of western civilisation, 
appeared, and attracted a wide notice. It was similar to ‘‘England 
seen through Chinese Spectacles,’’ and consisted of sharp and pungent 
criticisms of western laws, customs and ideals, many of which were 
undoubtedly only too well deserved. The author, ‘however, was 
not content with criticism, but proceeded to compare eastern to wes- 
tern civilization much to the disadvantage of the latter. ‘‘Letters 
to a Chinese Official, being a Western View of Eastern Civilization,’” 
by Mr. William Jennings Bryan is the answer to the latter portion 
of the book. In his turn he criticises Chinese civilization, and in 
each and every department he finds it wanting. Since writing his 
reply, Mr. Bryan has discovered that the author, instead of being 
a Chinaman, is an Englishman who wrote from materials supplied 
by a Chinaman. _ Since all civilizations are still in a very imperfect 
stage, it follows that each author has little difficulty in putting his 
finger on the weak spots. | Unquestionably each civilization has much 
to learn from the other. 

‘*Socialism : Its Fallacies and Dangers,’’4 a Collection of Papers 
edited by Mr. Frederick Millar and issued for the Liberty and Property 


3 “Letters to a Chinese Official: Being a Western View of Eastern Civiliz- 
ation.” By William Jennings Bryan. London and New York: Harper and 
Brothers. _ 1906. . 

4 “Socialism : Its Fallacies and Dangers. A Collection of Papers.” Edited 
by Frederick Millar. London: Watts and Co. 1906. 
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Defence League, is a whole-hearted defence of Individualism all 
along the line. It vies with the most extreme Socialistic literature 
in the violence of its language. Mr. Millar has yet to learn that 
abuse is no argument and that hard words break no bones. Without 
any attempt to define Socialism, Mr. Millar confuses the wildest 
schemes of Socialist visionaries with the practicable undertakings of 
municipal collectivism, and condemns a!! ‘ke. He gives a long 
list of the necessary duties performed bya municipality and asks 
sneeringly how these can possibly be performed by a body of untrained 
amateurs. We, at any rate, know how these same duties were per- 
formed when undertaken by limited companies under a board of 
directors equally untrained. County, District and Rural Councillors 
are not such fools as Mr. Millar affects to believe. As a rule they 
possess a very fair knowledge of the numerous statutes by which 
they are bound, and they have skilled officials at hand to advise. If 
Mr. Millar wants to compare the London County Council with indi- 
vidualist bodies, let him study the history of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works or the Glasgow Water Companies. We hold no brief for 
Socialism, but Individualism such as Mr. Millar’s would lead to 
Anarchism pure and simple. ' 

We have received the second part of Vol. xv. of the ‘‘Bulletin de 
L’ Institut International de Statistique,’’5 which contains the report 
of the roth session of the Institute, held in London in 1905, on the 
invitation of the Royal Statistical Society. Of special interest to 
economists are the tables of statistics relating to the imports and 
exports of various countries according to value, by Sir Alfred Bate- 
man and Mr. H. Fountain. 

We also call attention to ‘‘Die Sterblichkeit der Haupt und 
Residenzstadt Budapest in den Yarhen, 1901-1906, und deren 
Ursachen,’’6 by Dr. Joseph V. Korosy. 


_ 5 Bulletin de L’ Institut International de Statistique. Tome xv. Deuxitme 
Livraison. Londres: Harrison et Fils. 1906. 


2 Die Sterblichkheit der Haupt und Residenzstadt Budapest in den Yarhen, 
1901-1906 und deren Ursachen. By Dr. Joseph Korosy. Berlin: Puttkammer 


und Muhlbrecht. 1906. 
H. H. L. B. 


THE second edition of W. T. Arnold’s masterpiece, ‘‘The Roman 
System of Provincial Administration to the Accession of Constantine 
the Great’’! has long been overdue. The author, as we know, left 
behind him an immense mass of notes, but in spite of this much that 
he would have added or re-written has, unhappily, died with him. 
With the aid of these notes the new edition has been revised and 


1 “The Roman System of Provincial Administration to the Accession of 
Constantine the Great.” By W. T. Arnold, M.A. New Edition Revised from 
the Author’s notes by E. S. Shuckburgh, Litt. D., with a map. Oxford: B. H. 
Blackwell. 1906. 
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edited by Dr. E. S. Shuckburgh, who, doubting his own capacity to 
re-write the book, has confined himself to a few minor alterations in 
the text and to the addition of a selection from the mass of references 
left by Arnold, to the notes. He also added a copious index, which 
was wanting in the original work. Whether it would have been 
best to re-write the book or to have followed the course adopted is a 
difficult question to answer. To Dr. Shuckburgh the latter seemed 
preferable, inasmuch as the work remains ‘‘The best introduction to 
the subject which could be put into the hands of a student when 
beginning a serious study of Roman history.’’ As it happens the 
more ambitious project would never have been accomplished, since 
the last proof-sheets had hardly been passed before Dr. Shuckburgh 
followed the author in the fulness of his powers as a scholar and 
historian. . . . In the face of these facts, criticism would seem 
out of place, and yet we cannot help wishing that some one with 
greater knowledge of recent researches archeological and otherwise 
had been associated with the editor in his work of revision. In spite 
of Arnold’s brilliant attempts in this and his later work, ‘‘Studies in 
Roman Imperialism,’’ Roman Provincial Administration has yet to 
be written upon the foundations so truly laid by the deceased author. 


The Clarendon Press has commenced its series of Tudor and 
Stuart publications with ‘‘The Defence of the Realme,’’? by Sir Henry 
Knyvett. This is not a reprint, but is now printed for the first time 
from a MS in the Chetham Library, Manchester. It is even printed 
in seventeenth century type, and is bound in parchment, and might 
to all appearance have first issued from Tilson’s in Fleet Street in the 
year 1596, when it was written by the worthy Knight of Wiltshire. 
It is edited with an excellent introduction by Mr. Charles Hughes, 
who is already well known to students of Elizabethan times. This 
treatise, which is a plea for conscription, and is therefore suitably 
dedicated to Lord Roberts by Mr. Hughes, was occasioned by the 
successes of the Spaniards against the French, more particularly the 
capture of Calais. ‘‘The problem,’’ says Mr. Hughes, ‘‘was almost 
the same as at the present time,’’ and he takes occasion to point a 
moral and make our flesh creep by asking what might happen if 
60,000 German troops could be landed within striking distance of 
London? But whatever views we may take of this time-worn prob- 
lem, we are only grateful to all concerned in the publication of this 
interesting sixteenth century document. 


Students of Napoleonic literature will extend a hearty welcome 
to the new edition of ‘‘Napoleon’s Last Voyages,’’3 to which Dr. 


2 “The Defence of the Realme.” By Sir Henry Knyvett. 1596. Now for 
the first time printed from a M.S. in the Chetham Library, Manchester. With 
an Introduction by Charles Hughes. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1906 

3 “Napoleon’s Last Voyages.” With Introduction and Notes by J. Holland 
oo Litt. D. Illustrated. Second Edition. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
1906. 
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Holland Rose, the leading authority on all things relating to the 
great Emperor, contributes an introduction. The present volume 
contains the diaries of Admiral Ussher, of the ‘‘Undaunted,’’ secre- 
tary to Rear Admiral Cockburn, who did the like service on the 
‘‘Northumberland’’ to St. Helena. The peculiar value of these 
records lies, as Dr. Rose points out, in their freedom from political 
bias or personal animus. Unlike the French memoirs, we see in 
them not a Prometheus chained to a desolate rock, not an idol set up 
for partisan purposes, but a man. They give us life-like glimpses of 
the man as he really was, and not as he frequently posed, or was re- 
presented by interested parties, and they throw most interesting and 
vivid side-lights on his personality. They also prove that Napoleon 
had slight regard for truth, or was gifted with an exceedingly short 
memory. The relation of the alleged poisoning of the wounded at 
Acre is, however, all to Napoleon’s credit, and completely exonerates 
him of the charge of inhumanity. A special feature of the new edi- 
tion is the series of illustrations from rare prints, but by Mr. A. M. 
Broadley, the well-known collector, specially for this book. 


To Burke’s first letter ‘‘On the Proposals for Peace with the 
Regicide Directory of France,’’4 published in the University Tutorial 
Series, Mr. IF’. J. C. Hearnshaw contributes a scholarly and particu- 
larly succinct and accurate introduction, which will prove of great 
assistance to students of the French Revolution and its mighty conse- 
quences. Whether these letters constitute Burke’s masterpiece, as 
some still maintain, or whether they are in Mr. John Morley’s words, 
‘reckless philippics,’’ is for each reader to decide for himself. Their 
permanent value, says Mr. Hearnshaw, arises not so much from the 
immediate subjects of which they treat as from the deep political prin- 
ciples which they enforce and elucidate. Whilst not the greatest of 
Burke’s writings, they are far removed from mere outpourings of 
empty rhetoric. This book is set for the London Intermediate Arts 
examinations. 


Every Liberal politician will cordially welcome ‘‘The National 
Liberal Federation,’’ by Dr. Spence Watson, its President from 1890 
to 1902, and one of its promoters. Dr. Watson traces the origin 
and history of the Federation from its commencement in 1877 down 
to the General Election, 1906. It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Chamberlain was the first President, and Mr. Gladstone addressed 
the inaugural meeting. The former spoke strongly of the Tory oppo- 
sition to the freedom of speech and of the press. ‘*He who then up- 
held the right of public meeting,’’ writes Dr. Watson, ‘‘was a mem- 
ber of the Tory Government which fomented the unjust war and coun- 
tenanced the shameful violence of the organised bands of rowdies who 


4 Burke : “On the Proposals for Peace with the Regicide Directory.’’ Letter 
W son by F. J. C. Hearnshaw, M.A., LL.M., Camb., B.A. Lond. London: 
. BD. ive. 
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prevented public meetings upon it and stopped all peaceable demon- 
strations on the subject.’’ Politics, like poverty, adds Dr. Watson, 
severely, make a man whose principles are not fixed acquainted with 
strange bedfellows. And the irony of it is that the organisation which 
Mr. Chamberlain helped to create became one of the instruments 
which brought that versatile politician’s career in ruins to the 
ground. The Liberal Party owes much to Dr. Watson, who through 
the evil days of Tory ascendancy has never lost faith in Liberal prin- 
ciples and in their ultimate triumph. By this admirable history of the 
Liberal fighting machine, he has laid us all under further obligation. 


“The National Liberal Federation: From its Commencement to the General 
Election.” By Robert Spence Watson, LL.D. With an Introduction by the 
Right Hon. Augustine Birrell, K.C., M.P. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1907. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


In ‘‘Ancient Legends of Roman History,’’6 Professor Ettore Pais, 
of the Universities of Wisconsin and Naples, has, with the assistance 
of a goodly number of American professors, furnished scholars with 
a special and minute demonstration of the subjects which he treated 
succinctly in his ‘‘Storia di Roma.’’ Among the ancient legends that 
he subjects to the microscopic methods of modern criticism are the 
Fabii, Servius Tullus, Lucretia and Virginia, Minucius and Malius, 
etc., etc. It is obviously impossible, within the limits of a short 
notice, to attempt more than the briefest summary of such a monu- 
ment of patient scholarship as is this. Professor Pais devotes a 
chapter to the topography of Rome, and has added many excursus. 
There are twenty-four pages of illustrations, all of which have an 
artistic as well as an archeological value. The translation—in itself 
a stupendous task—has been excellently done, and runs smoothly. 


History affords several instances of the close alliance between art 
and poetry: Michael Angelo carved immortal monuments, painted 
frescoes, and indited sonnets of more vigour than sweetness. Again, 
D. G. Rossetti’s fame rests as securely on his paintings as his verse. 
But we cannot think of William Blake except as the illustrator of his 
own and other men’s works. In him poetry and art are as closely 
interwoven as the threads of a tapestry ; but their interpretation is no 
easy task, for Blake was a mystic of the Swedenborgian school. 
Englishmen have hitherto depended, for their knowledge of his life 
and works, on ‘‘Gilchrist’s Life,’’ which has, after fifty years, been 


6 “Ancient Legends of Roman History.” By Ettore Pais. Translated by 
Maria E. Cosenza. London: Swan, Sonnensehein & Co. 
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quite recently edited and republished by Mr. W. Graham Robertson. 
Much, too, has been done in this field, still comparatively unexplored, 
by Messrs. Ellis, Yeats, and Lawrence Binyon. ‘‘William Blake,’’! 
by Helene Richter, is a most learned and sympathetic monograph, in 
which the author appears to have consulted all available sources of 
information. It contains an exhaustive bibliography, thirteen repro- 
ductions of Blake’s drawings, and one in the three-colour process 
from ‘‘Songs of Innocence and Experience.’’ To those who are 
familiar with German, this volume may be safely recommended. 

Published about twenty-one years ago, and revised for a second 
edition in 1900, ‘‘Stratford-on-Avon, from the Earliest Times to the 
Death of Shakespeare,’’? by Mr. Sidney Lee, now appears in a new 
and further revised edition. Shakespeare, as the learned compiler ot 
this monograph justly contends, has too often been made the central 
feature of all Stratford history and topography, so that students fail 
to form a coherent conception of the town’s general development 
or social growth. The facts thus overlooked are of striking import- 
ance in the municipal history of England ; moreover, they help in the 
graphic realisation of the local and domestic influences which affected 
the poet’s career. At the Doomesday Survey, Stratford had been, 
since 691, one of the Bishop of Worcester’s manors. In the fourteenth 
century, three prelates, known respectively as John, Robert, and 
Ralph of Stratford, became important benefactors to their native 
town. No student of Shakespeare can afford to neglect this brightly 
written and most illuminative monograph, which is lavishly illus- 
trated. 

1 “William Blake.” Von Helene Richter. Strassburg: J. H. Ed. Heitz. 


2 “Stratford-on-Avon, from Earliest Times to the Death of Shakespeare.” 
By Sidney Lee. London: Seeley and Co. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


That curious sub-conscious cerebral activity to which we give the 
name of dreams has puzzled philosophers from Aristotle and Plato 
down to those of modern times, and although recent investigations, 
chiefly pursued on the Continent, have explained some of their 
phenomena, nevertheless little beyond the fringe of a vast and elusive 
subject has, as yét, been touched. In ‘‘Counsels of the Night’’! Mr. 
Lucas Cleeve takes us into the world of dreams. It is the obsessing 
recurrence of a dream, startling in its vivid presentation of what, 
apparently, had been the prelude to a dastardly murder, yet baffling, 
inasmuch as the suspected criminal’s identity was hinted at rather 
than revealed, that brought unspeakable sorrow to Dorothy Melville 


1 “Counsels of the Night.” By Lucas Cleeve. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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and her only son, and must have wrecked four lives had not a timely 
revelation given the key to the mystery. ‘‘Counsels of the Night’’ is 
an achievement of which any author might be proud, and Mr. Lucas 
Cleeve has never quite reached this high level of excellence before. 

It would be unfair to cail ‘‘The Woman thou Gavest’’? a sensa- 
tional novel, for it possesses literary and psychological merits seldom 
found in stories to which that term is commonly applied, but the plot 
abounds in exciting incidents. The heroine is a young beauty of 
obscure origin who is accepted by Society on account of the rank of 
her guardian. A German prince makes her his wife, but unfounded 
jealousy brings about their temporary separation. The events that 
produce this undeserved misery are engineered by an unscrupulous 
woman who is bent on ruining an innocent and unconscious rival. 
Lady Bennington, the morganatic wife of a Grand Duke, is an admir- 
ably drawn character, in pleasant contrast to her sister, who might 
be described as a leader of the ‘‘smart set.’’ 


2 “The Woman thou Gavest.”” By Lady Troubridge. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 


In ‘‘Puck of Pook’s Hill,’’! Mr. Rudyard Kipling has given us of 
his best. Designed mainly for young folk whose tastes have not 
been wholly materialised by picaresque fiction of the cheap and foul 
order, it will more probably be even better appreciated by the ‘‘grown- 
ups.”’ When Dan and Una conceived the pretty idea of acting on 
Midsummer Eve a scene from ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’? in their 
father’s meadow, they little thought they would evoke Puck, and, 
through his agency, be brought face to face with scenes from the long 
buried past. Neither perhaps would this have been the case, had 
they not chosen for their stage a large old Fairy Ring of darkened 
grass. Each of the ten tales is heralded and closed by a song. 
The Marching Song of the legionaries, which is to be found ‘‘On the 
Great Wall,’’ beginning with: 


‘* When I left Rome for Lalage’s sake 
By the Legion’s Road to Rimini,”’ 


is too long for quotation in full here, but for its swinging lilt, deserves 
to be set to music. Imagination, humour, and patriotism fervent 
and intense are the chief characteristics of this golden book for boys 
and girls. 

In ‘‘Disenchanted’’? (Disenchantées), by Pierre Loti, we see the 
initial workings of a grave problem which Turkey, sooner or later, will 
be called on to solve, and on its solution depends the future integrity of 
its political system, which is the logical expression of the religion with 


1 “Puck of Pook’s Hill.” By Rudyard Kipling. London: Macmillan and 


Oo. 
2 “Disenchanted.” By Pierre Loti. Translated by Clara Bell. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 
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which it is bound up. The new vintage of Western culture is now 
beginning to ferment in the old wing-skins of the East, and ‘‘ Dis- 
enchanted ’’ reveals certain stages of the process. The story, in 
spite of its marvellous vraisemblance, is of imagination all compact. 
‘The only real thing in it is the high level of culture now prevailing 
in the harems of Turkey, and the suffering which comes of it.’’ After 
fifteen years’ absence from Stamboul, André Lhéry, an ex-diplomatist 
and famous novelist, is surprised at receiving a confidential letter in 
admirable French from a Turkish lady. His astonishment would 
have been even greater had he been aware that the boudoir of the 
fair unknown contained ‘‘the last poem of the Comtesse de Noailles, 
side by side with those of Baudelaire and Verlaine, Kant’s Philosophy 
with Nietzche’s.’’ The love-interest is fragrant as the petals of a 
rose, delicate as gossamer, and sad as any story of the deaths of 
kings: a midsummer night’s dream dispelled by autumn chills. A 
word of praise is due to Miss Clara Bell for her elegant translation. 


In his Preface to ‘‘The Thousand and One Nights,’ Dr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole tells us that a work corresponding in title to this is 
referred to twice in the tenth century by Arabic historians, who attri- 
bute its origin to Persian sources ; but no Persian M.S. of the kind is 
known to exist, and, moreover, the general character of the ‘‘Nights’’ 
is essentially Muslim, not Magian. Since Galland discovered and 
translated into French the Arabic original about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, there have been three noteworthy English versions 
made from the Arabic text, viz., Lane’s, Payne’s, and Burton’s, each 
possessing individual merits and defects. | Lane, who published his 
translation between 1838-1840, was recognised as the first Arabic 
scholar in Europe. No one has ever challenged the accuracy of his 
rendering, but it has been criticised for its omissions of words, 
phrases, passages, and even a few complete stories, on the score of 
decency. Of the three versions in question, Lane’s is, on the whole, 
from the slightly antiquated English a better reproduction of the 
medieval original than the mixture of slang and archaism affected by 
more recent translators. The editor has included ‘‘Aladdin’’ and 
“Ali Baba, which were not in Lane’s text, though M. Zotenberg dis- 
covered and published, in 1891, an Arabic M.S. of the former. The 
original from which Galland took the latter is still to be discovered. 
Besides altering the transliteration of proper names, Mr. Lane-Poole 
has simplified the notes, and relegated them to the end of each volume. 
There is much in these volumes which will be found useful to students 
of Arabic. 


‘‘The Confessions of a Climber,’’4 by Lucas Cleeve, will scarcely 


3 “The Thousand and One Nights.” Translated by Edward William Lane. 
row ge by Stanley Lane-Cole, M.A., Litt. D. 4 Vols. London: George Bell 
an ns. 

4*The Confessions of a Climber.” By Lucas Cleeve. London: Digby, 
Long, and Co. 
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appeal, except perhaps in their lighter moments, to members of the 
Alpine Club, for the only peak which Silas Singleton, whose auto- 
biography this amusing book purports to be, aspired to climb was 
that of society spelt with a big S. As his father was acknowledged 
to be the nephew of an earl, Silas’s ambition could hardly be regarded 
as excessive, save for the fact that his legitimacy could not be estab- 
lished until he had long left Hogginton and suburban snobbery 
behind. The golden rule for ‘‘climbing’’ is that the climber ‘‘must 
never be desperately in love except with a woman whom everyone 
else desires, preferably a married woman.’’ It is a clever but some- 
what cynical and sordid story, remarkable for characterisation and 
humour. 





ART. 


We have received a volume of the German edition of the latest 
of the well-known Knackfuss Art-monographs—‘‘Corot und Troyon’’! 
The long, thin form of the volume, with its decorative cover and thick 
shining paper, receiving well the photographic reproductions, undoub- 
tedly makes an art-book of more artistic look than those of the same 
popular cast with us. ‘The completeness of the book may be judged 
from the 49 reproductions of works by Corot and 39 by Troyon. 


Thomas Stothard® in thousands of illustrations fixed the visual 
images of English poetry and imaginative literature for our great- 
grand-grandmothers, The number of designs thus furnished is vari- 
ously estimated at from five to ten thousand—facile, pleasing, be- 
longing to a day that is dead, but well worth reviving. This is done 
as far as may be in the illustrated monograph carefully prepared by 
the late Mr. A. C, Coxhead, and now published in excellent form. 
There are 50 full-page reproductions of plates—Edwin and Angelina, 
Cymon and Iphigenia, Sir Charles Grandison, Joseph Andrews and 
Uncle Toby, the Rambler, Elfrida, Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
Rape of the Lock, Olivia’s return, Bunyan’s Christian, and, of course, 
much from contemporaries, Scott, Byron, and especially Samuel 
Rogers. Charles Lamb rhymed our criticism : 

In several ways distinct you make us feel— 
Graceful as Raphael, as Watteau genteel. 

Herr Hugo Gerard Strohl has applied his authoritative knowledge 

in heraldry to ‘‘A Japanese Armorial Book’’}; the result is what 


1 **Corot und Troyc Von Walther Gensel. (Knackfuss Art-Monograph 
series.) nny § Vel il and Klasing. 1 
2 “Thomas Stothard, R.A.” An Illustrated Monograph. By A. C, Coxhead. 
London: A. H. Bullen. 1906. 
3 “Japanisches Wappenbuch.” Von H. G. Strohl. 12 inset plates (coloured), 
692 Illustrations in text. Vienna: A. Schroll and Co. 1906. 
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must appear to the layman a prodigious complete work, both in text 
and illustration. It deserves its title as a handbook for those inter- 
ested in decorative art work ; it is of convenient size and reasonable 
price. The preface gives the literature and pronunciation of the 
subject ; and a first chapter explains the details of ancient and new 
nobility. There follows a systematic exposition of Japanese heraldry, 
and then nearly 200 pages of an armorial roster—families registered 
by name, with explanation and illustration of their arms. Finally 
there are 12 tables of flags, banners, and military signs and an appen- 
dix on the ancient provincial divisions of Japan, with proper index 
and errata. Japanese art is already acclimated among us; but the 
collections made stand in sore need of heraldic explanation and 
revision. Moreover, the history of Japan is on the point of breaking 
into the necessary curriculum of Western research. It is useless to 
call attention to the value of the present work from such points of 
view. We can only indicate the clear, painstaking, complete char- 
acter of both text and superb illustrations and note the interesting 
nature of the volume, even to the general reader of art history. 


A model of careful dealing with ancient stained glass is contained 
in a local monograph on the windows of the old church of St. Ste- 
phen at Mulhouse in Alsace’. The church was demolished in 1858, 
but what remained of the stained glass was safeguarded and finally 
placed in the Reformed Church of that city. There is a description 
of the subjects and of the mediwval pious books where they were 
taken ; an account of the original work in its completeness so far as 
itcan new be ascertained . and the detail of all tne adventures which 
have since befallen it. Besides the interest to specialists, the book 
might serve as a practical introduction to a systematic study of 
stained glass in historic remains, 


4 “Les Verrieres de 1’ ancienne eglise Saint-Etienne a Mulhouse,” Par Jules. 
Lutz, 6 inset plates, Mulhouse: FE, Meininger. 1906 





POETRY. 


After achieving success in fiction at a single bound Mr. Arthur Gold- 
smith Sparrow now challenges public criticism in the domain of 
poetry: ‘‘ The Soul of Chivalry ’’ is succeeded by ‘‘ The New 
Crusade.’’5 The author of the book is frankly a Socialist, and, like 


5 “The New Crusade.”” By Arthur Goldsmith Sparrow. London: Swann,, 
Sonnenschein, and Co. 
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the majority of Socialists, an agnostic so far as creeds are concerned ; 
but his Socialism is neither predatory nor militant. 


‘* We ask a new crusade, but not of arms, 
A pilgrimage of men with eyes to see, 
And hearts to feel, and hands held out to help.’’ 
**Levelling up’’—not ‘‘down’’—is the keynote of ‘‘In which Honour 
is asked a Question’’: 


‘* We want to raise ourselves so that we be 

Fit for your friendship, with the gentle mien 

And gentle speech of such as gentle be.’’ 
We hardly think that even the most hide-bound Tory could quarrel 
with this generous treatment, so finely expressed in Tennysonian 
blank-verse. If space admitted, we should be glad to quote from the 
Sonnets, which like the rest of his poems, bear the hall-mark of finish 
and distinction, 


**Pot Pourri,'’® by Miss (?) Grace Conway Biscop, is a booklet of 
unpretentious verses dealing with various themes. ‘'The East’’ and 
its companion-poem, ‘‘The Durbar Delhi,’’ are among the more 
noticeable in the collection. 


‘*Songs of East and West’’? is a collection of lyrics by a Tennessee 
poet of cosmopolitan sympathies, whose previous volume, which met 
with a hearty welcome from the English as well as the American 
press, was favourably noticed in the ‘‘Westminster Review.’’ The 
longest and most philosophic poem is entitled ‘‘Omar in Heaven.’’ 
Mr. Walter Malone has won a place among the great poets of his 
country. 


‘The Sonnets of Samuel Waddington’’® are the ‘‘Century of Son- 
nets’’ revised by their author, In his Prefatory Notes Mr. Waddington 
apologises for his occasional use of forms such as that with octo- 
syllabic lines instead of the legitimate de-syllabic form, to which he 
gives the name of Guittonian, To our thinking, the finest sonnets 
are those suggested by, or rendered from, Italian poets, to wit ‘‘ Beata 
Beatrix.’’ When not concerned with places or the wrangle of creeds, 
the author’s theme is generally love or the pity that is akin to it. But 
the highest manifestations of that divine element in human nature 
are worthily extolled in ‘‘Refugium Peceatorum”’ and ‘‘To a Sister of 
Mercy.’’ In conclusion, a word of praise is due to the publishers for 
their handy and elegant edition of this interesting collection of 
sonnets, which deserve a place in every library of English literature 
having any pretentions to completeness. 


6 “Pot Pourri.” By Grace Conway Riscop. London: Swan, Sonnen- 
schein, and Co, 

7 “Songs of East and West.” By Walter Malone. Louisville: John P. 
Morton and Co, 

8 “The Sonnets of Samuel Waddington.”” J.ondon: George Bell and Sons. 





Voyages and Travels. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


‘‘Lotus Land: Being an Account of the Country and the People 
of Southern Siam,’’! by Mr. P. A. Thompson, late of the Royal Survey 
Department, Siam, is something more than the idle jottings of the 
globe-trotter. It is the serious work of a scholar and a scientist, who 
has interested himself in all departments of things Siamese, and has 
given us the results of his investigations and impressions in a highly 
interesting and readable form. As Mr. Thompson truly says, 
although much has been written about Siam to the great majority of 
Englishmen, this country is almost unknown, — It is sometimes dif- 
ficult to follow Mr. Thompson in his historical sketch of the Siamese, 
but, as he says, the authorities are not in agreement and much research 
still remains to be done, Mr, Thompson has read widely, and he suc- 
cessfully applies the comparative method which adds so largely to the 
interest and value of a work of this character, For instance, that ancient 
symbol of a chariot wheel, the chakkra is compared with the circular 
Celtic cross, with which we are familiar in the West of England—a 
link between two now far distant branches of the Aryan race. So, 
too, in describing an elephant hunt, Mr. Thompson does not forget 
his Pepys, who jots down in his diary Captain Erwin’s account of a 
similar spectacle in the year 1666. Of the architecture Mr. Thomp- 
son has naturally much to say. The temple of Angkor is one of the 
world’s masterpieces, ‘‘Egyptian in its massiveness and unsurpassed 
in the purity of its lines by the finest works in Greece, it stands to-day 
and is, perhaps, destined to remain the noblest monument raised by 
the hand of man.’’ The book is abundantly illustrated by photo- 
graphs taken by the author and finely reproduced. Collectors of 
china, metal work and weapons will also find much valuable informa- 
tion in the chapters devoted to Siamese art. Adventures there are 
none, and the description of an execution is the only gruesome story. 
The book is happily free from the petty incidents of travel which so 
largely swell most books of travel, and which are of no interest to 
any except the author. This is a book which will appeal to every- 
one. It is well printed and beautifully got up. 


“It Happened in Japan,’’? by the Baroness Albert d’ Anethan neé 
Haggard, the wife of the Belgian Minister at Tokyo, has already 
appeared in Japan, where it met with a cordial reception. It is a 


1 “Lotus Land: Being an Account of the Country and the People of 
Southern Siam.” By P. A. Thompson, B.A., A.M.I.C.E.., Member of the 
ae Club, and late of the Royal Survey Department. London: T. Werner 
Laurie, 1906. 

2 “It Happened in Japan.’? By Baroness Albert d’ Anethan.  T.onden: 
Brown, Langham, and Co., Ltd. 1906. 
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powerfully written novel, ending on a tragic note. As a story, it 
is quite conventional, and for those who like the conventional love 
stories, this is just the sort of story they will like. Its chief charm, 
however, is its description of European society in Japan, with its 
native atmosphere. The Baroness knows her Japan, and she knows 
how to impart her knowledge to her readers. In her picture, for 
instance, of the ceremony of the ‘‘Shoryobune,”’ or the launching of 
the Ships of the Souls from the Island of Matsushima, she gives 
evidence of descriptive power of no mean order. 


The Rights of Publication in any language are reserved. - 





